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LORD    BYRON 


in  one  of  his  conversations  with 
{-I  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  about  Byron, 
said  <(  There  is  no  padding  in  his  poetry  w 
(Es  sind  keine  Flickworter  im  Gedichte"). 
This  was  in  1829,  five  years  after  Byron 
died.  "This,  and  indeed  every  evening,  I 
believe,  Lord  Byron  was  the  subject  of  his 
praise.  He  compared  the  brilliancy  and 
clearness  of  his  style  to  a  metal  wire  drawn 
through  a  steel  plate.  »  He  expressed  regret 
that  Byron  should  not  have  lived  to  exe- 
cute his  vocation,  which  he  said  was  (<to 
dramatize  the  Old  Testament.  What  a  sub- 
ject under  his  hands  would  the  Tower  of 
Babel  have  been!"  Byron's  views  of  nat- 
ure he  declared  were  <(  equally  profound  and 
poetical.  w  Power  in  all  its  forms  Goethe 
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had  respect  for,  and  he  was  captivated  by 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  Manfred.  He  en- 
joyed the  <  Vision  of  Judgment  *  when  it 
was  read  to  him,  exclaiming  "Heavenly!" 
<(  Unsurpassable ! *  <(  Byron  has  surpassed 
himself. w  He  equally  enjoyed  the  satire  on 
George  IV.  He  did  not  praise  Milton  with 
the  warmth  with  which  he  eulogized  Byron, 
of  whom  he  said  that  <(  the  like  would  never 
come  again;  he  was  inimitable. w 

Goethe's  was  the  Continental  opinion,  but 
it  was  heightened  by  his  conception  of 
"realism";  he  held  that  the  poet  must  be 
matter-of-fact,  and  that  it  was  the  truth 
and  reality  that  made  writing  popular:  <(It 
is  by  the  laborious  collection  of  facts  that 
even  a  poetical  view  of  nature  is  to  be  cor- 
rected and  authenticated. »  Tennyson  was 
equally  careful  for  scientific  accuracy  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  By- 
ron had  not  scientific  accuracy,  but  with 
his  objectivity  Goethe  sympathized  more 
than  with  the  reflection  and  introspection 
of  Wordsworth. 

Byron  was  hailed  on  the  Continent  as  a 

poet  of  power,   and  the   judgment   of  him 

was  not  influenced  by  his  disregard  of  the 

society  conventions  of  England,  nor  by  his 

12 
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personal  eccentricities,  nor  because  he  was 
not  approved  by  the  Tory  party  and  the 
Tory  writers.  Perhaps  unconsciously  — 
certainly  not  witk  the  conviction  of  Shel- 
ley—Byron was  on  the  side  of  the  new 
movement  in  Europe;  the  spirit  of  Rous- 
seau, the  unrest  of  <Wilhelm  Meister,*  the 
revolutionary  seething,  with  its  tinge  of 
morbidness  and  misanthropy,  its  brilliant 
dreams  of  a  new  humanity,  and  its  reck- 
less destructive  theories.  In  France  es- 
pecially, his  influence  was  profound  and 
lasting.  His  wit  and  his  lyric  fire  excused 
his  morbidness  and  his  sentimental  posing 
as  a  waif,  unfriended  in  a  cold  and  treach- 
erous world  of  women  and  men;  and  his 
genius  made  misanthropy  and  personal 
recklessness  a  fashion.  The  world  took 
his  posing  seriously  and  his  grievances  to 
heart,  sighed  with  him,  copied  his  dress, 
tried  to  imitate  his  adventures,  many  of 
them  imaginary,  and  accepted  him  as  a 
perturbed  storm-tost  spirit,  representative 
of  an  age  of  agitation. 

So  he  was,  but  not  by  consistent  hypo- 
critical premeditation ;  for  his  pose  was  not 
so  much  of  set  purpose  as  in  obedience  to 
a  false  education,  an  undisciplined  temper, 
13 
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and  a  changing  mind.  He  was  guided  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  I  think  it  a 
supportable  thesis  that  every  age,  every 
wide  and  popular  movement,  finds  its  su- 
preme expression  in  a  Poet.  Byron  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  certain  phase  of  his  time. 
He  expressed  it,  and  the  expression  remains 
and  is  important  as  a  record,  like  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Whatever  the  judgment  in  history  may  be 
of  the  value  to  civilization  of  this  eighteenth- 
century  movement  extending  into  the  nine- 
teenth, in  politics,  sociology,  literature,  with 
all  its  recklessness,  morbidness,  hopefulness, 
Byron  represented  it.  He  was  the  poet  of 
Revolt.  He  sounded  the  note  of  intemper- 
ate, unconsidered  defiance  in  the  <  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. J  This  satire 
was  audacious;  many  of  its  judgments  were 
unjust ;  but  its  wit  and  poetic  vigor  announced 
a  new  force  in  English  literature,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  who  was  abundantly  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  and  secure  respectful 
treatment.  In  moments  afterward  he  ex- 
pressed regret  for  it,  or  for  portions  of  it,  and 
would  have  liked  to  soften  its  personalities. 
He  was  always  susceptible  to  kindness,  and 
easily  won  by  the  good  opinion  of  even  a 
14 
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declared  enemy.  He  and  Moore  became  life- 
long friends,  and  between  him  and  Walter 
Scott  there  sprang  up  a  warm  friendship, 
with  sincere  reciprocal  admiration  of  each 
other's  works.  Only  on  politics  and  religion 
did  they  disagree,  but  Scott  thought  Byron's 
Liberalism  not  very  deep:  (<It  appeared  to 
me,"  he  said,  <(that  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  as  a  vehicle  of  displaying  his  wit  and 
satire  against  individuals  in  office  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  habit  of  thinking.  At  heart 
I  would  have  termed  Byron  a  patrician  on 
principle. w  Scott  shared  Goethe's  opinion  of 
Byron's  genius: — <(He  wrote  from  impulse, 
never  for  effect,  and  therefore  I  have  always 
reckoned  Burns  and  Byron  the  most  genuine 
poetic  geniuses  of  my  time,  and  of  half  a 
century  before  me.  We  have  many  men  of 
high  poetic  talents,  but  none  of  that  ever- 
gushing  and  perennial  fountain  of  natural 
waters.*  It  has  been  a  fashion  of  late  years 
to  say  that  both  Byron  and  Scott  had  gone 
by;  I  fancy  it  is  a  case  of  <(not  lost,  but 
gone  before."  Among  the  men  satirized  in 
the  ( Bards  >  was  Wordsworth.  Years  after, 
Byron  met  him  at  a  dinner,  and  on  his  re- 
turn told  his  wife  that  the  <(  one  feeling  he 
had  for  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
15 
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of  the  visit  was  reverence*  Yet  he  never 
ceased  to  gird  at  him  in  his  satires.  The 
truth  is,  that  consistency  was  never  to  be 
expected  in  Byron.  Besides,  he  inherited 
none  of  the  qualities  needed  for  an  orderly 
and  noble  life.  He  came  of  a  wild  and 
turbulent  race. 

George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  the  sixth  of 
the  name,  was  born  in  London,  January 
22d,  1788,  and  died  at  Missolonghi,  Greece, 
April  1 9th,  1824.  His  father,  John  Byron, 
a  captain  in  the  Guards,  was  a  heartless 
profligate  with  no  redeeming  traits  of  char- 
acter. He  eloped  with  Amelia  D'Arcy, 
wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  and 
after  her  divorce  from  her  husband  married 
her  and  treated  her  like  a  brute.  One 
daughter  of  this  union  was  Augusta,  Byron's 
half-sister,  who  married  Colonel  Leigh, 
and  who  was  the  good  angel  of  the  poet, 
and  the  friend  of  Lady  Byron  until  there 
was  a  rupture  of  their  relations  in  1830  on  a 
matter  of  business.  A  year  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  John  Byron  entrapped  and 
married  Catherine  Gordon  of  Gicht,  —  a 
Scotch  heiress,  very  proud  of  her  descent 
from  James  I.,  of  Scotland, — whose  estate 
he  speedily  squandered.  In  less  than  two 
16 
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years  after  the  birth  of  George,  John  By- 
ron ran  away  from  his  wife  and  his  credit- 
ors, and  died  in  France. 

Mrs.  Byron  was  a  wholly  undisciplined 
and  weak  woman,  proud  of  her  descent, 
wayward  and  hysterical.  She  ruined  the 
child,  whom  she  alternately  petted  and 
abused.  She  interfered  with  his  education 
and  fixed  him  in  all  his  bad  tendencies. 
He  never  learned  anything  until  he  was  sent 
away  from  her  to  Harrow.  He  was  pas- 
sionate, sullen,  defiant  of  authority,  but 
very  amenable  to  kindness;  and  with  a  dif- 
ferent mother  his  nobler  qualities,  gener- 
osity, sense  of  justice,  hatred  of  hypocrisy, 
and  craving  for  friendship  would  have  been 
developed,  and  the  story  of  his  life  would 
be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  regrettable  parts  of 
the  careers  of  both  Byron  and  Shelley  are 
due  to  lack  of  discipline  and  loving-kindness 
in  their  early  years.  Byron's  irritability  and 
bad  temper  were  aggravated  by  a  physical 
defect,  which  hindered  him  from  excelling 
in  athletic  sports,  of  which  he  was  fond,  and 
embittered  all  his  life.  Either  at  birth  or  by 
an  accident  one  of  his  feet  was  malformed 
or  twisted  so  as  to  affect  his  gait,  and  the 
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evil  was  aggravated  by  surgical  attempts 
to  straighten  the  limb.  His  sensitiveness 
was  increased  by  unfeeling  references  to  it. 
His  mother  used  to  call  him  <(a  lame  brat,w 
and  his  pride  received  an  incurable  wound 
in  the  heartless  remark  of  Mary  Chaworth, 
(<Do  you  think  I  could  care  for  that  lame 
boy?"  Byron  was  two  years  her  junior, 
but  his  love  for  her  was  the  purest  passion 
of  his  life,  and  it  has  the  sincerest  expres- 
sion in  the  famous  <  Dream.  >  Byron's  lame- 
ness, and  his  morbid  fear  of  growing  obese, 
which  led  him  all  his  life  into  reckless  ex- 
periments in  diet,  were  permanent  causes 
of  his  discontent  and  eccentricity.  In  1798, 
by  the  death  of  its  incumbent,  Byron  be- 
came the  heir  of  Newstead  Abbey  and  the 
sixth  Lord  Byron.  He  had  great  pride  in 
the  possession  of  this  crumbling  and  ruin- 
ous old  pile.  After  its  partial  repair  he 
occupied  it  with  his  mother,  and  from  time 
to  time  in  his  stormy  life;  but  in  1818  it 
was  sold  for  ,£90,000,  which  mostly  went 
to  pay  debts  and  mortgages.  Almost  all 
the  influences  about  Byron's  early  youth 
were  such  as  to  foster  his  worst  traits,  and 
lead  to  those  eccentricities  of  conduct  and 
temper  which  came  at  times  close  to  in- 
18 
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sanity.  But  there  was  one  exception,  his 
nur.se  Mary  Gray,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  for 
whom  he  always  retained  a  sincere  affec- 
tion. It  is  worth  noting  also,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  his  nature,  that  he  always  had  the 
love  of  his  servants. 

A  satisfactory  outline  of  Byron's  life  and 
work  is  found  in  Mr.  John  Nichol's  <  Byron > 
in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  >  series. 
Owing  to  his  undisciplined  home  life,  he 
was  a  backward  boy  in  scholarship.  In 
1805  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided  irregularly  for  three  years, 
reading  much  in  a  desultory  manner,  but 
paying  slight  attention  to  the  classics  and 
mathematics;  so  that  it  was  a  surprise  that 
he  was  able  to  take  his  degree.  But  he 
had  keen  powers  of  observation  and  a  phe- 
nomenal memory.  Notwithstanding  his  in- 
firmity he  was  distinguished  in  many  athletic 
sports,  he  was  fond  of  animals  and  such 
uncomfortable  pets  as  bears  and  monkeys, 
and  led  generally  an  irregular  life.  The 
only  fruit  of  this  period  in  literature  was 
the  ( Hours  of  Idleness, >  which  did  not  prom- 
ise much,  and  would  be  of  little  importance 
notwithstanding  many  verses  of  great  lyric 
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skill,  had  it  not  been  for  the  slashing  crit- 
icism on  it,  imputed  to  Lord  Brougham,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  provoked  the 
( English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.* 
This  witty  outburst  had  instant  success  with 
the  public. 

In  1809  Byron  'came  of  age,  and  went 
abroad  on  a  two-years'  pilgrimage  to  Spain, 
Malta,  Greece,  and  Constantinople,  giving 
free  rein  to  his  humor  for  intrigue  and  ad- 
venture in  the  <(  lands  of  the  sun,"  and 
gathering  the  material  for  many  of  his  ro- 
mances and  poems.  He  became  at  once 
the  picturesque  figure  of  his  day, —  a  hand- 
some, willful  poet,  sated  with  life,  with  no 
regret  for  leaving  his  native  land;  the  con- 
queror of  hearts  and  the  sport  of  destiny. 
The  world  was  speedily  full  of  romances 
of  his  recklessness,  his  intrigues,  his  diable- 
rie, and  his  munificence.  These  grew,  upon 
his  return  in  1811  and  the  publication  in 
1812  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  <  Childe 
Harold.*  All  London  was  at  his  feet.  He 
had  already  made  his  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  espousing  the  Liberal  side. 
The  second  speech  was  in  favor  of  Cath- 
olic emancipation.  The  fresh  and  novel 
poem,  which  Byron  himself  had  not  at  first 
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thought  worth  offering  a  publisher,  fell  in 
with  the  humor  and  moral  state  of  the 
town.  It  was  then  that  he  made  the  oft- 
quoted  remark,  (<I  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  myself  famous. »  The  poem  gave 
new  impetus  to  the  stories  of  his  romantic 
life,  and  London  seemed  to  idolize  him  as 
much  for  his  follies  and  his  liaisons  as  for 
his  genius.  He  plunged  into  all  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  city.  But  this  period  from 
1811  to  1815  was  also  one  of  extraordinary 
intellectual  fertility.  In  rapid  succession 
he  gave  to  the  press  poems  and  romances, 
—  <The  Giaour,  >  <The  Bride  of  Abydos,' 
<The  Corsair,  >  <Lara,>  the  < Hebrew  Melo- 
dies, >  <The  Siege  of  Corinth,'  and  <Paris- 
ina.'  Some  of  the  <  Hebrew  Melodies }  are 
unequaled  in  lyric  fire.  The  romances 
are  all  taking  narratives,  full  of  Oriental 
passion,  vivid  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
portraitures  of  female  loveliness  and  dark- 
browed  heroes,  often  full  of  melody,  but 
melodramatic ;  and  in  substance  do  not  bear 
analysis.  But  they  still  impress  with  their 
flow  of  vitality,  their  directness  and  power 
of  versification,  and  their  frequent  beauty. 
Sated  with  varied  dissipation,  worn  out 
with  the  flighty  adoration  of  Lady  Caroline 
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Lamb,  and  urged  by  his  friends  to  marry 
and  settle  down,  Byron  married  (January 
2d,  1815)  Anne  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milbanke.  He  liked  but  did  not  love 
her;  and  she  was  no  doubt  fascinated  by 
the  reputation  of  the  most  famous  man  in 
Europe,  and  perhaps  indulged  the  philan- 
thropic hope  that  she  could  reform  the  liter- 
ary Corsair.  On  the  loth  of  December  was 
born  Augusta  Ada,  the  daughter  whom 
Byron  celebrates  in  his  verse  and  to  whom 
he  was  always  tenderly  attached.  On  the 
1 5th  of  January,  five  weeks  after  her 
daughter's  birth,  Lady  Byron  left  home 
with  the  child  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  family, 
dispatching  to  her  husband  a  playfully 
tender  letter.  Shortly  after,  he  was  in- 
formed by  her  father  and  by  herself  that 
she  did  not  intend  ever  to  return  to  him. 
It  is  useless  to  enter  into  the  controversy 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  separation.  In  the 
light  of  the  latest  revelations,  the  better 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  a  hopeless 
incongruity  that  might  have  been  predicted 
from  the  characters  of  the  two.  It  seems 
that  Lady  Byron  was  not  quite  so  amiable 
as  she  was  supposed  to  be,  and  in  her  later 
years  she  was  subject  to  hallucinations. 
22 
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Byron,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  an  impos- 
sible husband  for  any  woman,  most  of  all 
for  any  woman  who  cared  for  the  social 
conventions.  This  affair  brought  down  upon 
Byron  a  storm  of  public  indignation  which 
drove  him  from  England.  The  society  which 
had  petted  him  and  excused  his  vagaries 
and  violations  of  all  decency,  now  turned 
upon  him  with  rage  and  made  the  idol  re- 
sponsible for  the  foolishness  of  his  worship- 
ers. To  the  end  of  his  life  neither  society 
nor  the  critics  ever  forgave  him,  and  did 
not  even  do  justice  to  his  genius.  His  es- 
pousal of  the  popular  cause  in  Europe  em- 
bittered the  conservative  element,  and  the 
freedom  of  speculation  in  such  masterly 
works  as  ( Cain >  brought  upon  him  the 
anathemas  of  orthodox  England.  Hence- 
forth in  England  his  poetry  was  judged  by 
his  liberal  and  unorthodox  opinions.  This 
vituperation  rose  to  its  height  when  Byron 
dared  to  satirize  George  III.,  and  to  expose 
mercilessly  in  *  Don  Juan  )  the  hypocrisy  of 
English  life. 

On    the    25th    of   April,   1816,  Byron   left 
England,  never  to  return.     And  then  opened 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  literary  ca- 
reer.    Instead  of  being  crushed  by  the  situ- 
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ation,  Byron's  warlike  spirit  responded  to 
it  with  defiance,  and  his  suffering  and  his 
anger  invoked  the  highest  qualities  of  his 
extraordinary  genius.  His  career  in  Italy 
was  as  wild  and  dissipated  as  ever.  Strange 
to  say,  the  best  influence  in  his  irregular 
life  was  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  per- 
suaded him  at  one  time  to  lay  aside  the 
composition  of  (  Don  Juan,*  and  in  whose 
society  he  was  drawn  into  ardent  sympa- 
thy with  the  Italian  liberals.  For  the  cause 
of  Italian  unity  he  did  much  when  it  was 
in  its  darkest  period,  and  his  name  is  prop- 
erly linked  in  this  great  achievement  with 
those  of  Mazzini  and  Cavour.  It  was  in 
Switzerland,  before  Byron  settled  in  Venice, 
that  he  met  Shelley,  with  whom  he  was 
thereafter  to  be  on  terms  of  closest  inti- 
macy. Each  had  a  mutual  regard  for  the 
genius  of  the  other,  but  Shelley  placed 
Byron  far  above  himself.  It  was  while  so- 
journing near  the  Shelley s  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  that  Byron  formed  a  union  with 
Claire  Clairmont,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clair- 
mont,  who  became  William  Godwin's  sec- 
ond wife.  The  result  of  this  intimacy  was 
a  natural  daughter,  Allegra,  for  whose  main- 
tenance and  education  Byron  provided,  and 
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whose   early    death    was    severely    felt   by 
him. 

Byron's  life  in  Italy  from  1816  to  1823  con- 
tinued to  be  a  romance  of  exciting  and 
dubious  adventure.  Many  details  of  it  are 
given  in  Byron's  letters, — his  prose  is  al- 
ways as  vigorous  as  his  poetry,  and  as  self- 
revealing, —  and  it  was  no  doubt  recorded 
in  his  famous  Diary,  which  was  intrusted  to 
his  friend  Tom  Moore,  and  was  burned  after 
Byron's  death.  Byron's  own  frankness  about 
himself,  his  love  of  mystification,  his  im- 
pulsiveness in  writing  anything  that  en- 
tered his  brain  at  the  moment,  and  his 
habit  of  boasting  about  his  wickedness, 
which  always  went  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing himself  out  worse  than  he  was,  stands 
in  the  way  of  getting  a  clear  narration  of 
his  life  and  conduct.  But  he  was  always 
an  interesting  and  commanding  and  per- 
plexing personality,  and  the  writings  about 
him  by  his  intimates  are  as  various  as  the 
moods  he  indulged  in.  The  bright  light  of 
inquiry  always  shone  upon  him,  for  Byron 
was  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  famous, 
the  most  detested,  the  most  worshiped,  and 
the  most  criticized  and  condemned  man  in 
Europe. 
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It  was  in  this  period  that  he  produced 
the  works  that  by  their  innate  vigor  and 
power  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Eng- 
lish poets.  A  complete  list  of  them  cannot 
be  given  in  this  brief  notice.  The  third  and 
fourth  cantos  of  (  Childe  Harold >  attained  a 
height  that  the  first  two  cantos  had  not  pre- 
pared the  world  to  expect.  (  Cain  *  was  per- 
haps the  culmination  of  his  power.  The 
lyrics  and  occasional  poems  of  this  time  add 
to  his  fame  because  they  exhibit  his  infi- 
nite variety.  Critics  point  out  the  careless- 
ness of  his  verse, —  and  there  is  an  air  of 
haste  in  much  of  it;  they  deny  his  origi- 
nality and  give  the  sources  of  his  inspira- 
tion,—  but  he  had  Shakespeare's  faculty  of 
transforming  all  things  to  his  own  will ;  and 
they  deny  him  the  contribution  of  thought 
to  the  ideas  of  the  world.  This  criticism 
must  stand  against  the  fact  of  his  almost 
unequaled  power  to  move  the  world  and 
make  it  feel  and  think.  The  Continental 
critics  did  not  accuse  him  of  want  of  sub- 
stance. What  did  he  not  do  for  Spain,  for 
Italy,  for  Greece !  No  interpretation  of  their 
splendid  past,  of  their  hope  for  the  future, 
no  musings  over  the  names  of  other  civili- 
zations, no  sympathy  with  national  pride, 
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has  ever  so  satisfied  the  traveling  and  read- 
ing world  in  these  lands,  as  Byron's.  The 
public  is  not  so  good  a  judge  of  what  poetry 
should  be  as  the  trained  critics;  but  it  is  a 
judge  of  power,  of  what  is  stirring  and  en- 
tertaining: and  so  it  conies  to  pass  that 
Byron's  work  is  read  when  much  poetry, 
more  finished  but  wanting  certain  vital  qual- 
ities, is  neglected.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that 
Byron  is  more  quoted  than  any  English  poet 
except  Pope  since  Shakespeare,  and  that  he 
is  better  known  to  the  world  at  large  than 
any  except  the  Master.  But  whether  this 
is  so  or  not,  he  is  more  read  now  at  the 
close  of  this  century  than  he  was  in  its 
third  quarter. 

< The  Dream  * ,  and  < Darkness  >  are  poems 
that  will  never  lose  their  value  so  long  as 
men  love  and  are  capable  of  feeling  terror. 
<Manfred,)  <Mazeppa,)  ( Heaven  and  Earth,  > 
*The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,*  and  the  satire  of 
the  ( Vision  of  Judgment >  maintain  their 
prominence ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  many 
of  the  lyrics,  like  <  The  Isles  of  Greece* 
and  the  < Maid  of  Athens, y  will  never  pall 
upon  any  generation  of  readers,  and  the 
lyrics  will  probably  outlast  the  others  in 
general  favor.  Byron  wrote  many  dramas, 
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but  they  are  not  acting  plays.  He  lacked 
the  dramatic  instinct,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  his  plays,  except  in  certain  passages, 
add  little  to  his  great  reputation. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  Byron's 
genius  was  more  fully  displayed  in  <Don 
Juan*  than  in  (Childe  Harold. >  Byron  was 
Don  Juan,  mocking,  satirical,  witty,  pathetic, 
dissolute,  defiant  of  all  conventional  opinion. 
The  ease,  the  grace,  the  diablerie  of  the 
poem  are  indescribable;  its  wantonness  is 
not  to  be  excused.  But  it  is  a  microcosm 
of  life  as  the  poet  saw  it,  a  record  of  the 
experience  of  thirty  years,  full  of  gems, 
full  of  flaws,  in  many  ways  the  most  won- 
derful performance  of  his  time.  The  crit- 
ics who  were  offended  by  its  satire  of 
English  hypocrisy  had  no  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding that  it  was  not  fit  for  English  read- 
ers. I  wonder  what  would  be  the  judg- 
ment of  it  if  it  were  a  recovered  classic 
disassociated  from  the  personality  of  any 
writer. 

Byron  was  an  aristocrat,  and  sometimes 
exhibited  a  silly  regard  for  his  rank;  but 
he  was  a  democrat  in  all  the  impulses  of 
his  nature.  His  early  feeling  was  that  as 
a  peer  he  condescended  to  authorship,  and 
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for  a  time  he  would  take  no  pay  for  what 
he  wrote.  But  later,  when  he  needed 
money,  he  was  keen  at  a  bargain  for  his 
poetry.  He  was  extravagant  in  his  living, 
generous  to  his  friends  and  to  the  popular 
causes  he  espoused,  and  cared  nothing  for 
money  except  the  pleasure  of  spending  it. 
It  was  while  he  was  living  at  Ravenna  that 
he  became  involved  in  the  intrigues  for 
Italian  independence.  He  threw  himself, 
his  fortune  and  his  time,  into  it.  The  time 
has  come,  he  said,  when  a  man  must  do 
something  —  writing  was  only  a  pastime. 
He  joined  the  secret  society  of  the  Carbo- 
nari; he  showed  a  statesmanlike  compre- 
hension of  the  situation ;  his  political  papers 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  qualities  of  vision 
and  leadership.  When  that  dream  faded 
under  the  reality  of  the  armies  of  despot- 
ism, his  thoughts  turned  to  Greece.  Partly 
his  restless  nature,  partly  love  of  adventure 
carried  him  there;  but  once  in  the  enter- 
prise, he  gave  his  soul  to  it  with  a  boldness, 
a  perseverance,  a  good  sense,  a  patriotic 
fervor  that  earn  for  him  the  title  of  a  hero 
in  a  good  cause.  His  European  name  was 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Greek  patriots. 
He  mastered  the  situation  with  a  states- 
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man's  skill  and  with  the  perception  of  a 
soldier;  he  endured  all  the  hardships  of 
campaigning,  and  waited  in  patience  to 
bring  some  order  to  the  wrangling  factions. 
If  his  life  had  been  spared,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Greeks  then  might  have  thrown 
off  the  Turkish  yoke ;  but  he  succumbed  to 
a  malarial  fever,  brought  on  by  the  expos- 
ure of  a  frame  weakened  by  a  vegetable 
diet,  and  expired  at  Missolonghi  in  his  thir- 
ty-seventh year.  He  was  adored  by  the 
Greeks,  and  his  death  was  a  national  ca- 
lamity. This  last  appearance  of  Lord  Byron 
shows  that  he  was  capable  of  as  great 
things  in  action  as  in  the  realm  of  litera- 
ture. It  was  the  tragic  end  of  the  stormy 
career  of  a  genius  whose  life  was  as  full 
of  contradictions  as  his  character. 

It  was  not  only  in  Greece  that  Byron's 
death  was  profoundly  felt,  but  in  all  Europe, 
which  was  under  the  spell  of  his  genius. 
Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  in  her  charm- 
ing recollections  of  Tennyson,  says :— (<  One 
day  the  news  came  to  the  village  —  the  dire 
news  which  spread  across  the  land,  filling 
men's  hearts  with  consternation  —  that  By- 
ron was  dead.  Alfred  was  then  a  boy  about 
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fifteen.  ( Byron  was  dead !  I  thought  the 
whole  world  was  at  an  end,*  he  once  said, 
speaking  of  those  bygone  days.  < I  thought 
everything  was  over  and  finished  for  every 
one — that  nothing  else  mattered.  I  re- 
member I  walked  out  alone  and  carved 
<(  Byron  is  dead})  into  the  sandstone.  *  w 
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To  ACQUIRE  a  love  for  the  best  poetry, 
and  a  just  understanding  of  it,  is  the 
chief  end  of  the  study  of  literature;  for  it 
is  by  means  of  poetry  that  the  imagination 
is  quickened,  nurtured,  and  invigorated,  and 
it  is  only  through  the  exercise  of  his  imag- 
ination that  man  can  live  a  life  that  is  in  a 
true  sense  worth  living.  For  it  is  the  im- 
agination which  lifts  him  from  the  petty, 
transient,  and  physical  interests  that  en- 
gross the  greater  part  of  his  time  and 
thoughts  in  self-regarding  pursuits,  to  the 
large,  permanent,  and  spiritual  interests  that 
ennoble  his  nature,  and  transform  him  from 
a  solitary  individual  into  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  human  race. 
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In  the  poet  the  imagination  works  more 
powerfully  and  consistently  than  in  other 
men,  and  thus  qualifies  him  to  become  the 
teacher  and  inspirer  of  his  fellows.  He  sees 
men,  by  its  means,  more  clearly  than  they 
see  themselves ;  he  discloses  them  to  them- 
selves, and  reveals  to  them  their  own  dim 
ideals.  He  becomes  the  interpreter  of  his 
age  to  itself ;  and  not  merely  of  his  own  age 
is  he  the  interpreter,  but  of  man  to  man  in 
all  ages.  For  change  as  the  world  may  in 
outward  aspect,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  —  change  as  men  may,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  in  knowledge,  belief, 
and  manners, —  human  nature  remains  unal- 
terable in  its  elements,  unchanged  from  age 
to  age;  and  it  is  human  nature,  under  its 
various  guises,  with  which  the  great  poets 
deal. 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  do  not  become 
antiquated  to  us.  The  characters  of  Shake- 
speare are  perpetually  modern.  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  stand  alone  in  the  close- 
ness of  their  relation  to  nature.  Each  after 
his  own  manner  gives  us  a  view  of  life,  as 
seen  by  the  poetic  imagination,  such  as  no 
other  poet  has  given  to  us.  Homer,  first 
of  all  poets,  shows  us  individual  personages 
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sharply  defined,  but  in  the  early  stages  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development,  the  first 
representatives  of  the  race  at  its  conscious 
entrance  upon  the  path  of  progress,  with 
simple  motives,  simple  theories  of  existence, 
simple  and  limited  experience.  He  is  plain 
and  direct  in  the  presentation  of  life,  and  in 
the  substance  no  less  than  in  the  expression 
of  his  thought. 

In  Shakespeare's  work  the  individual  man 
is  no  less  sharply  defined,  no  less  true  to 
nature,  but  the  long  procession  of  his  per- 
sonages is  wholly  different  in  effect  from 
that  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  They 
have  lost  the  simplicity  of  the  older  race; 
they  are  the  products  of  a  longer  and  more 
varied  experience ;  they  have  become  more 
complex.  And  Shakespeare  is  plain  and  di- 
rect neither  in  the  substance  of  his  thought 
nor  in  the  expression  of  it.  The  world  has 
grown  older,  and  in  the  evolution  of  his 
nature  man  has  become  conscious  of  the  irrec- 
oncilable paradoxes  of  life,  and  more  or  less 
aware  that  while  he  is  infinite  in  faculty,  he 
is  also  the  quintessence  of  dust.  But  there 
is  one  essential  characteristic  in  which 
Shakespeare  and  Homer  resemble  each  other 
as  poets, —  that  they  both  show  to  us  the 
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scene  of  life  without  the  interference  of  their 
own  personality.  Each  simply  holds  the 
mirror  tip  to  nature,  and  lets  us  see  the  re- 
flection, without  making  comment  on  the 
show.  If  there  be  a  lesson  in  it  we  must 
learn  it  for  ourselves. 

Dante  comes  between  the  two,  and  differs 
more  widely  from  each  of  them  than  they 
from  one  another.  They  are  primarily  poets. 
He  is  primarily  a  moralist  who  is  also  a 
poet.  Of  Homer  the  man,  and  of  Shake- 
speare the  man,  we  know,  and  need  to  know, 
nothing;  it  is  only  with  them  as  poets  that 
we  are  concerned.  But  it  is  needful  to 
know  Dante  as  man,  in  order  fully  to 
appreciate  him  as  poet.  He  gives  us  his 
world  not  as  reflection  from  an  unconscious 
and  indifferent  mirror,  but  as  from  a  mir- 
ror that  shapes  and  orders  its  reflections 
for  a  definite  end  beyond  that  of  art,  and 
extraneous  to  it.  And  in  this  lies  the  secret 
of  Dante's  hold  upon  so  many  and  so  vari- 
ous minds.  He  is  the  chief  poet  of  man 
as  a  moral  being. 

To  understand   aright   the   work   of   any 

great  poet  we  must  know  the  conditions  of 

his  times;  but  this  is  not  enough  in  the 

case   of  Dante.     We   must   know  not  only 
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the  conditions  of  the  generation  to  which 
he  belonged,  we  must  also  know  the  specific 
conditions  which  shaped  him  into  the  man 
he  was,  and  differentiated  him  from  his 
fellows.  How  came  he,  endowed  with  a 
poetic  imagination  which  puts  him  in  the 
same  class  with  Homer  and  Shakespeare, 
not  to  be  content,  like  them,  to  give  us  a 
simple  view  of  the  phantasmagoria  of  life, 
but  eager  to  use  the  fleeting  images  as  in- 
struments by  which  to  enforce  the  lesson 
of  righteousness,  to  set  forth  a  theory  of 
existence  and  a  scheme  of  the  universe  ? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered  with- 
out a  consideration  of  the  change  wrought 
in  the  life  and  thoughts  of  men  in  Europe 
by  the  Christian  doctrine  as  expounded  and 
enforced  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  the 
simultaneous  changes  in  outward  conditions 
resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient civilization,  and  the  slow  evolution 
of  the  modern  world  as  it  rose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old.  The  period  which  im- 
mediately preceded  and  followed  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  too  disorderly, 
confused,  and  broken  for  men  during  its 
course  to  be  conscious  of  the  directions  in 
which  they  were  treading.  Century  after 
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century  passed  without  settled  institutions, 
without  orderly  language,  without  litera- 
ture, without  art.  But  institutions,  lan- 
guages, literature  and  art  were  germinat- 
ing, and  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  clear  signs  of  a  new  civilization 
were  manifest  in  Western  Europe.  The 
nations,  distinguished  by  differences  of  race 
and  history,  were  settling  down  within  defi- 
nite geographical  limits;  the  various  lan- 
guages were  shaping  themselves  for  the 
uses  of  intercourse  and  of  literature;  insti- 
tutions accommodated  to  actual  needs  were 
growing  strong;  here  and  there  the  social 
order  was  becoming  comparatively  tranquil 
and  secure.  Progress  once  begun  became 
rapid,  and  the  twelfth  century  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  periods  of  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  man  expressing  itself  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  noble  and  attractive  forms. 
These  new  conditions  were  most  strongly 
marked  in  France:  in  Provence  at  the 
South,  and  in  and  around  the  fie  de  France 
at  the  North;  and  from  both  these  regions 
a  quickening  influence  diffused  itself  east- 
ward into  Italy. 

The   conditions   of    Italy    throughout   the 
Dark  and  Middle  Ages  were  widely  differ- 
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ent  from  those  of  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Through  all  the  ruin  and  confusion  of  these 
centuries  a  tradition  of  ancient  culture  and 
ancient  power  was  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  strongly  affecting  the 
imagination  of  the  Italian  people,  whether 
recent  invaders  or  descendants  of  the  old 
population.  Italy  had  never  had  a  national 
unity  and  life,  and  the  divisions  of  her  dif- 
ferent regions  remained  as  wide  in  the  later 
as  in  the  earlier  times;  but  there  was 
one  sentiment  which  bound  all  her  various 
and  conflicting  elements  in  a  common  bond, 
which  touched  every  Italian  heart  and  roused 
every  Italian  imagination, —  the  sentiment 
of  the  imperial  grandeur  and  authority  of 
Rome.  Shrunken,  feeble,  fallen,  as  the  city 
was,  the  thought  of  what  she  had  once 
been  still  occupied  the  fancy  of  the  Italian 
people,  determined  their  conceptions  of  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  quickened 
within  them  a  glow  of  patriotic  pride.  Her 
laws  were  still  the  main  fount  of  whatso- 
ever law  existed  for  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic and  private  right;  the  imperial  dignity, 
however  interrupted  in  transmission,  how- 
ever often  assumed  by  foreign  and  barbar- 
ian conquerors,  was  still,  to  the  imagination, 
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supreme  above  all  other  earthly  titles;  the 
story  of  Roman  deeds  was  known  of  all 
men ;  the  legends  of  Roman  heroes  were  the 
familiar  tales  of  infancy  and  age.  Cities 
that  had  risen  since  Rome  fell  claimed,  with 
pardonable  falsehood,  to  have  had  their  or- 
igin from  her,  and  their  rulers  adopted  the 
designations  of  her  consuls  and  her  senators. 
The  fragments  of  her  literature  that  had 
survived  the  destruction  of  her  culture  were 
the  models  for  the  rude  writers  of  ignorant 
centuries,  and  her  language  formed  the  basis 
for  the  new  language  which  was  gradually 
shaping  itself  in  accordance  with  the  slowly 
growing  needs  of  expression.  The  traces 
of  her  material  dominion,  the  ruins  of  her 
wide  arch  of  empire,  were  still  to  be  found 
from  the  far  West  to  the  farther  East,  and 
were  but  the  types  and  emblems  of  her  moral 
dominion  in  the  law,  the  language,  the  cus- 
toms, the  traditions  of  the  different  lands. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  profane  his- 
tory has  so  affected  the  imaginations  of 
men,  or  so  influenced  their  destinies,  as  the 
achievements  and  authority  of  Rome. 

The   Roman    Church   inherited,    together 
with  the  city,  the   tradition   of  Roman  do- 
minion   over    the    world.      Ancient    Rome 
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largely  shaped  modern  Christianity, —  by 
the  transmission  of  the  idea  of  the  author- 
ity which  the  Empire  once  exerted  to  the 
Church  which  grew  up  upon  its  ruins.  The 
tremendous  drama  of  Roman  history  dis- 
played itself  to  the  imagination  from  scene 
to  scene,  from  act  to  act,  with  complete- 
ness of  poetic  progress  and  climax, —  first 
the  growth,  the  extension,  the  absoluteness 
of  material  supremacy,  the  heathen  being 
made  the  instruments  of  Divine  power  for 
preparing  the  world  for  the  revelation  of 
the  true  God;  then  the  tragedy  of  Christ's 
death  wrought  by  Roman  hands,  and  the 
expiation  of  it  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
imperial  power;  followed  by  the  new  era 
in  which  Rome  again  was  asserting  herself 
as  mistress  of  the  world,  but  now  with 
spiritual  instead  of  material  supremacy,  and 
with  a  dominion  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  itself  should  not  prevail. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  at  once  that  this  con- 
ception of  the  Church  as  the  inheritor  of 
the  rights  of  Rome  to  the  obedience  of 
mankind  took  form.  It  grew  slowly  and 
against  opposition.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  through  the  genius  of 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  the  ideas  hitherto  dis- 
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puted,  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope 
within  the  Church  and  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  over  the  State,  were  estab- 
lished as  the  accepted  ecclesiastical  theory, 
and  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  definitely 
organized  ecclesiastical  system.  Little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Inno- 
cent III.  enforced  the  claims  of  the  Church 
with  a  vigor  and  ability  hardly  less  than 
that  of  his  great  predecessor,  maintaining 
openly  that  the  Pope  —  Pontifex  Maximus 
—  was  the  vicar  of  God  upon  earth. 

This  theory  was  the  logical  conclusion 
from  a  long  series  of  historic  premises ;  and 
resting  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  dogma, 
it  was  supported  by  the  genuine  belief,  no 
less  than  by  the  worldly  interests  and  am- 
bitions, of  those  who  profited  by  it.  The 
ideal  it  presented  was  at  once  a  simple  and 
a  noble  conception, — narrow  indeed,  for 
the  ignorance  of  men  was  such  that  only 
narrow  conceptions,  in  matters  relating  to 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  and  the 
order  of  the  universe,  were  possible.  But 
it  was  a  theory  that  offered  an  apparently 
sufficient  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion, of  the  relation  between  God  and 
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man,  between  the  visible  creation  and  the 
unseen  world.  It  was  a  theory  of  a  ma- 
terial rather  than  a  spiritual  order:  it  re- 
duced the  things  of  the  spirit  into  terms 
of  the  things  of  the  flesh.  It  was  crude,  it 
was  easily  comprehensible,  it  was  fitted  to 
the  mental  conditions  of  the  age. 

The  power  which  the  Church  claimed, 
and  which  to  a  large  degree  it  exercised 
over  the  imagination  and  over  the  conduct 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  power  which 
belonged  to  its  head  as  the  earthly  repre- 
sentative and  vicegerent  of  God.  No  won- 
der that  such  power  was  often  abused,  and 
that  the  corruption  among  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  was  wide-spread.  Yet  in  spite 
of  abuse,  in  spite  of  corruption,  the  Church 
was  the  ark  of  civilization. 

The  religious  —  no  less  than  the  intel- 
lectual—  life  of  Europe  had  revived  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  had  dis- 
played its  fervor  in  the  marvels  of  Crusades 
and  of  church-building, —  external  modes  of 
manifesting  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
ardor  for  personal  salvation.  But  with  the 
progress  of  intelligence  the  spirit  which  had 
found  its  expression  in  these  modes  of  serv- 
ice, now,  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  Italy, 
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fired  the  hearts  of  men  with  an  even  more 
intense  and  far  more  vital  flame,  quickening 
within  them  sympathies  which  had  long  lain 
dormant,  and  which  now  at  last  burst  into 
activity  in  afforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  re- 
lief of  misery,  and  for  the  bringing  of  all 
men  within  the  fold  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  in  found- 
ing their  orders,  and  in  setting  an  example 
to  their  brethren,  only  gave  measure  and 
direction  to  a  common  impulse. 

Yet  such  were  the  general  hardness  of 
heart  and  cruelty  of  temper  which  had  re- 
sulted from  the  centuries  of  violence,  op- 
pression, and  suffering,  out  of  which  Italy 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  was  slowly  emerg- 
ing, that  the  strivings  of  religious  emotion 
and  the  efforts  of  humane  sympathy  were 
less  powerful  to  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  social  order  than  influences  which 
had  their  root  in  material  conditions.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  civic  communities,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  of  commerce.  The 
people  of  the  cities,  united  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  common  interests,  were  gaining 
a  sense  of  power.  The  little  people,  as  they 
were  called, — mechanics,  tradesmen,  and 
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period  of  splendid  activity  in  the  expression 
of  her  new  life.  Every  mode  of  expression 
in  literature  and  in  the  arts  was  sought  and 
practiced,  at  first  with  feeble  and  ignorant 
hands,  but  with  steady  gain  of  mastery.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  language 
was  a  mere  spoken  tongue,  not  yet  shaped 
for  literary  use.  But  the  example  of  Pro- 
vence was  strongly  felt  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  Sicily,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  century  was  not  ended  be- 
fore many  poets  were  imitating  in  the  Ital- 
ian tongue  the  poems  of  the  troubadours. 
Form  and  substance  were  alike  copied ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  original  note;  but  the 
practice  was  of  service  in  giving  suppleness 
to  the  language,  in  forming  it  for  nobler 
uses,  and  in  opening  the  way  for  poetry 
which  should  be  Italian  in  sentiment  as  well 
as  in  words.  At  the  north  of  Italy  the  in- 
fluence of  the  trouveres  was  felt  in  like 
manner.  Everywhere  the  desire  for  ex- 
pression was  manifest.  The  spring  had 
come,  the  young  birds  had  begun  to  twitter, 
but  no  full  song  was  yet  heard.  Love  was 
the  main  theme  of  the  poets,  but  it  had  few 
accents  of  sincerity;  the  common  tone  was 
artificial,  was  unreal. 
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In  the  second  half  of  the  century  new 
voices  are  heard,  with  accents  of  genuine 
and  natural  feeling ;  the  poets  begin  to  treat 
the  old  themes  with  more  freshness,  and  to 
deal  with  religion,  politics,  and  morals,  as 
well  as  with  love.  The  language  still  pos- 
sesses, indeed,  the  quality  of  youth;  it  is 
still  pliant,  its  forms  have  not  become  stif- 
fened by  age,  it  is  fit  for  larger  use  than 
has  yet  been  made  of  it,  and  lies  ready  and 
waiting,  like  a  noble  instrument,  for  the 
hand  of  the  master  which  shall  draw  from 
it  its  full  harmonies  and  reveal  its  latent 
power  in  the  service  he  exacts  from  it. 

But  it  was  not  in  poetry  alone  that  the 
life  of  Italy  found  expression.  Before  the 
invention  of  printing, — which  gave  to  the 
literary  arts  such  an  advantage  as  secured 
their  pre-eminence, —  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting  were  hardly  less  impor- 
tant means  for  the  expression  of  the  ideals 
of  the  imagination  and  the  creative  energy 
of  man.  The  practice  of  them  had  never 
wholly  ceased  in  Italy;  but  her  native  art- 
ists had  lost  the  traditions  of  technical 
skill;  their  work  was  rude  and  childish. 
The  conventional  and  lifeless  forms  of  By- 
zantine art  in  its  decline  were  adopted  by 
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workmen  who  no  longer  felt  the  impulse, 
and  no  longer  possessed  the  capacity,  of 
original  design.  Venice  and  Pisa,  early 
enriched  by  Eastern  commerce,  and  with 
citizens  both  instructed  and  inspired  by 
knowledge  of  foreign  lands,  had  begun  great 
works  of  building  even  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; but  these  works  had  been  designed, 
and  mainly  executed,  by  masters  from 
abroad.  But  now  the  awakened  soul  of 
Italy  breathed  new  life  into  all  the  arts  in 
its  efforts  at  self-expression.  A  splendid 
revival  began.  The  inspiring  influence  of 
France  was  felt  in  the  arts  of  construction 
and  design  as  it  had  been  felt  in  poetry. 
The  magnificent  display  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  imagination  and  the  intelli- 
gence in  France,  the  creation  during  the 
twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  centuries  of 
the  unrivaled  productions  of  Gothic  art, 
stimulated  and  quickened  the  growth  of 
the  native  art  of  Italy.  But  the  French 
forms  were  seldom  adopted  for  direct  imi- 
tation, as  the  forms  of  Provengal  poetry 
had  been.  The  power  of  classic  tradition 
was  strong  enough  to  resist  their  attrac- 
tion. The  taste  of  Italy  rejected  the  mar- 
vels of  Gothic  design  in  favor  of  modes  of 
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expression  inherited  from  her  own  past, 
but  vivified  with  fresh  spirit,  and  adapted 
to  her  new  requirements.  The  inland  cities, 
as  they  grew  rich  through  native  industry 
and  powerful  through  the  organization  of 
their  citizens,  were  stirred  with  rivalry  to 
make  themselves  beautiful,  and  the  mo- 
tives of  religion  no  less  than  those  of  civic 
pride  contributed  to  their  adornment.  The 
Church  was  the  object  of  interest  common 
to  all.  Piety,  superstition,  pride,  emula- 
tion, all  alike  called  for  art  in  which  their 
spirit  should  be  embodied.  The  imagina- 
tion answered  to  the  call.  The  eyes  of 
the  artist  were  once  more  opened  to  see 
the  beauty  of  life,  and  his  hand  sought  to 
reproduce  it.  The  bonds  of  tradition  were 
broken.  The  Greek  marble  vase  on  the 
platform  of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa  taught  Nic- 
cola  Pisano  the  right  methods  of  sculpture, 
and  directed  him  to  the  source  of  his  art 
in  the  study  of  nature.  His  work  was  a 
new  wonder  and  delight,  and  showed  the 
way  along  which  many  followed  him. 
Painting  took  her  lesson  from  sculpture, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  century  both  arts 
had  become  responsive  to  the  demand  of 
the  time,  and  had  entered  upon  that  course 
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of  triumph  which  was  not  to  end  till,  three 
centuries  later,  chisel  and  brush  dropped 
from  hands  enfeebled  in  the  general  de- 
cline of  national  vigor,  and  incapable  of 
resistance  to  the  tyrannous  and  exclusive 
autocracy  of  the  printed  page. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  new  birth  of 
sentiment  and  emotion  which  quickened 
these  arts:  it  was  also  the  aroused  curi- 
osity of  men  concerning  themselves,  their 
history,  and  the  earth.  They  felt  their  own 
ignorance.  The  vast  region  of  the  un- 
known, which  encircled  with  its  immeasur- 
able spaces  the  little  tract  of  the  known 
world,  appealed  to  their  fancy  and  their 
spirit  of  enterprise,  with  its  boundless  prom- 
ise and  its  innumerable  allurements  to 
adventure.  Learning,  long  confined  and 
starved  in  the  cell  of  the  monk,  was  com- 
ing out  into  the  open  world,  and  was  gath- 
ering fresh  stores  alike  from  the  past  and 
the  present.  The  treasures  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  were  eagerly 
sought,  especially  in  translations  of  Aris- 
totle, —  translations  which,  though  imper- 
fect indeed,  and  disfigured  by  numberless 
misinterpretations  and  mistakes,  neverthe- 
less contain  a  body  of  instruction  invaluable 
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as  a  guide  and  stimulant  to  the  awakened 
intelligence.  Encyclopedic  compends  of 
knowledge  put  at  the  disposition  of  stu- 
dents all  that  was  known  or  fancied  in  the 
various  fields  of  science.  The  division  be- 
tween knowledge  and  belief  was  not  sharp- 
ly drawn,  and  the  wonders  of  legend  and 
of  fable  were  accepted  with  as  ready  a  faith 
as  the  actual  facts  of  observation  and  of 
experience.  Travelers  for  gain  or  for  ad- 
venture, and  missionaries  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  were  venturing  to  lands  hitherto 
unvisited.  The  growth  of  knowledge,  small 
as  it  was  compared  with  later  increase, 
widened  thought  and  deepened  life.  The 
increase  of  thought  strengthened  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind.  Man  becomes  more 
truly  man  in  proportion  to  what  he  knows, 
and  one  of  the  most  striking  and  character- 
istic features  of  this  great  century  is  the 
advance  of  man  through  increase  of  knowl- 
edge out  of  childishness  towards  maturity. 
The  insoluble  problems  which  had  been 
discussed  with  astonishing  acuteness  by 
the  schoolmen  of  the  preceding  generation 
were  giving  place  to  a  philosophy  of  more 
immediate  application  to  the  conduct  and 
discipline  of  life.  The  <  Summa  Theologica > 
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of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  not  only  treated 
with  incomparable  logic  the  vexed  ques- 
tions of  scholastic  philosophy,  but  brought 
all  the  resources  of  a  noble  and  well-trained 
intelligence  and  of  a  fine  moral  sense  to 
the  study  and  determination  of  the  order 
and  government  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  man. 

The  scope  of  learning  remained,  indeed, 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  narrow  in  its 
range.  The  little  tract  of  truth  which  men 
had  acquired  lay  encompassed  by  ignor- 
ance, like  a  scant  garden-plot  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall.  But  here  and  there  the 
wall  was  broken  through,  and  paths  were 
leading  out  into  wider  fields  to  be  won  for 
culture,  or  into  deserts  wider  still,  in  which 
the  wanderers  should  perish. 

But  as  yet  there  was  no  comprehensive 
and  philosophic  grasp  of  the  new  conditions 
in  their  total  significance ;  no  harmonizing  of 
their  various  elements  into  one  consistent 
scheme  of  human  life;  no  criticism  of  the 
new  life  as  a  whole.  For  this  task  was 
required  not  only  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  range  of  existing  knowledge,  by 
which  the  conceptions  of  men  in  regard 
to  themselves  and  the  universe  were  de- 
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termined,  but  also  a  profound  view  of 
the  meaning  of  life  itself,  and  an  imagina- 
tive insight  into  the  nature  of  man.  A 
mere  image  of  the  drama  of  life  as  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  would  not  suffice.  The 
meaning  of  it  would  be  lost  in  the  confus- 
ion and  multiplicity  of  the  scene.  The  only 
possible  explanation  and  reconcilement  of 
its  aspects  lay  in  the  universal  application 
to  them  of  the  moral  law,  and  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  man  as  a  spiritual  and  immortal 
being  for  whom  this  world  was  but  the 
first  stage  of  existence.  This  was  the  task 
undertaken  and  accomplished  by  Dante. 


ii 

Of  the  events  in  Dante's  life  few  are  pre- 
cisely ascertained,  but  of  its  general  course 
enough  is  known,  either  from  his  own  state- 
ments or  from  external  testimony,  to  show 
the  essential  relations  between  his  life  and 
his  work,  and  the  influence  of  his  experience 
upon  his  convictions  and  character.  Most 
of  the  biographies  of  him  are  untrustworthy, 
being  largely  built  up  upon  a  foundation  of 
inferences  and  suppositions,  and  often  filled 
out  with  traditions  and  stories  of  which  the 
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greater  part  are  certainly  false  and  few  have 
a  likelihood  of  truth.  The  only  strictly 
contemporary  account  of  him  is  that  given 
by  the  excellent  Chronicler  of  Florence, 
Giovanni  Villani,  a  man  of  weight  and  judg- 
ment, who  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Chroni- 
cle, under  the  year  1321,  recording  Dante's 
death,  adds  a  brief  narrative  of  his  life  and 
works;  because,  as  he  says,  <(on  account  of 
the  virtues  and  knowledge  and  worth  of  so 
great  a  citizen,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  fitting 
to  give  a  perpetual  memorial  of  him  in  this 
our  chronicle,  although  the  noble  works  left 
by  him  in  writing  afford  a  true  testimonial 
to  him,  and  honorable  fame  to  our  city.w 
<(  Dante  was,**  says  Villani,  ((an  honorable 
and  ancient  citizen  of  Florence,  of  the  gate 
of  San  Piero,  and  our  neighbor. M  (<  He  was 
a  great  master  in  almost  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  although  he  was  a  layman;  he 
was  a  supreme  poet  and  philosopher,  and 
a  perfect  rhetorician  alike  in  prose  and  verse, 
as  well  as  a  most  noble  orator  in  public 
speech,  supreme  in  rhyme,  with  the  most 
polished  and  beautiful  style  that  had  ever 
been  in  our  language.  .  .  .  Because  of 
his  knowledge  he  was  somewhat  presump- 
tuous, disdainful  and  haughty;  and,  as  it 
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were  after  the  manner  of  a  philosopher, 
having  little  graciousness,  he  knew  not 
well  to  bear  himself  with  common  people 
(conversare  con  laici}? 

Dante  was  born  in  Florence,  in  May  or 
June  1265.  Of  his  family  little  is  positively 
known.*  It  was  not  among  the  nobles  of  the 
city,  but  it  had  place  among  the  well-to-do 
citizens  who  formed  the  body  of  the  State 
and  the  main  support  of  the  Guelf  party. 
Of  Dante's  early  years,  and  the  course  of 
his  education,  nothing  is  known  save  what 
he  himself  tells  us  in  his  various  writings 
or  what  may  be  inferred  from  them.  Lio- 
nardo  Bruni,  eminent  as  an  historian  and  as 
a  public  man,  who  wrote  a  Life  of  Dante 
about  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  cites  a 
letter  of  which  we  have  no  other  knowledge, 
in  which,  if  the  letter  be  genuine,  the  poet 
says  that  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Campaldino,  fought  in  June  1289.  The  words 
are:  —  <(At  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in 
which  the  Ghibelline  party  was  almost  all 
slain  and  undone,  I  found  myself  not  a 

*  In  the  'Paradise'  (canto  xv.)  he  introduces  his  great- 
great-grandfather  Cacciaguida,  who  tells  of  himself  that 
he  followed  the  Emperor  Conrad  to  fight  against  the 
Mohammedans,  was  made  a  knight  by  him,  and  was  slain 
in  the  war. 
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child  in  arms,  and  I  experienced  great  fear, 
and  finally  the  greatest  joy,  because  of  the 
shifting  fortunes  of  the  fight."  It  seems 
likely  that  Dante  was  present,  probably 
under  arms,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
summer,  at  the  surrender  to  the  Florentines 
of  the  Pisan  stronghold  of  Caprona,  where, 
he  says  (( Inferno,*  xxi.  94-96),  <(I  saw  the 
foot  soldiers  afraid,  who  came  out  under 
compact  from  Caprona,  seeing  themselves 
among  so  many  enemies.* 

Years  passed  before  any  other  event  in 
Dante's  life  is  noted  with  a  certain  date. 
An  imperfect  record  preserved  in  the  Flor- 
entine archives  mentions  his  taking  part 
in  a  discussion  in  the  so-called  Council  of 
a  Hundred  Men,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1296. 
This  is  of  importance  as  indicating  that  he 
had  before  this  time  become  a  member  of 
one  of  the  twelve  Arts, — enrollment  in  one 
of  which  was  required  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  right  to  exercise  political  functions 
in  the  State, —  and  also  as  indicating  that 
he  had  a  place  in  the  chief  of  those  coun- 
cils by  which  public  measures  were  dis- 
cussed and  decided.  The  Art  of  which  he 
was  a  member  was  that  of  the  physicians 
and  druggists  (niedici  e  speziali),  an  Art  whose 
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dealings  included  commerce  in  many  of  the 
products  of  the  East. 

Not  far  from  this  time,  but  whether  be- 
fore or  after  1296  is  uncertain,  he  married. 
His  wife  was  Gemma  dei  Donati.  The 
Donati  were  a  powerful  family  among  the 
grandi  of  the  city,  and  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  stormy  life  of  Florence.  Of 
Gemma  nothing  is  known  but  her  marriage. 

Between  1297  and  1299,  Dante,  together 
with  his  brother  Francesco,  as  appears  from 
existing  documentary  evidence,  were  bor- 
rowers of  considerable  sums  of  money ;  and 
the  largest  of  the  debts  thus  incurred  seem 
not  to  have  been  discharged  till  1332,  eleven 
years  after  his  death,  when  they  were  paid 
by  his  sons  Jacopo  and  Pietro. 

In  May  1299  he  was  sent  as  envoy  from 
Florence  to  the  little,  not  very  distant,  city 
of  San  Gemignano,  to  urge  its  community 
to  take  part  in  a  general  council  of  the 
Guelf  communes  of  Tuscany. 

In  the  next  year,  1300,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  six  priors  of  Florence,  to  hold  office 
from  the  i$th  of  June  to  the  i5th  of  Au- 
gust. The  priors,  together  with  the  <(  gon- 
falonier of  justice »  (who  had  command  of 
the  body  of  one  thousand  men  who  stood  at 
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their  service),  formed  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  city.  Florence  had  such  jealousy  of 
its  rulers  that  the  priors  held  office  but  two 
months,  so  that  in  the  course  of  each  year 
thirty-six  of  the  citizens  were  elected  to 
this  magistracy.  The  outgoing  priors,  as- 
sociated with  twelve  of  the  leading  citizens, 
two  from  each  of  the  sestieri  or  wards  of 
the  city,  chose  their  successors.  Neither 
continuity  nor  steady  vigor  of  policy  was 
possible  with  an  administration  so  shifting 
and  of  such  varied  composition,  which  by 
its  very  constitution  was  exposed  at  all  times 
to  intrigue  and  to  attack.  It  was  no  won- 
der that  Florence  lay  open  to  the  reproach 
that  her  counsels  were  such  that  what  she 
spun  in  October  did  not  reach  to  mid- 
November  (( Purgatory,  >  vi.  142-144).  His 
election  to  the  priorate  was  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  Dante's  public  life.  "All 
my  ills  and  all  my  troubles, w  he  declared, 
<(  had  occasion  and  beginning  from  my  mis- 
fortunate  election  to  the  priorate,  of  which, 
though  I  was  not  worthy  in  respect  of  wis- 
dom, yet  I  was  not  unworthy  in  fidelity  and 
in  age."* 

*  From  the  letter  already  referred  to,  cited  by  I/ionardo 
Bruni. 
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The  year  1300  was  disastrous  not  only  for 
Dante,  but  for  Florence.  She  was,  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  far  the 
most  flourishing  and  powerful  city  of  Tus- 
cany, full  of  vitality  and  energy,  and  beau- 
tiful as  she  was  strong.  She  was  not  free 
from  civil  discord,  but  the  predominance 
of  the  Guelf  party  was  so  complete  within 
her  walls  that  she  suffered  little  from  the 
strife  between  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  which 
for  almost  a  century  had  divided  Italy  into 
two  hostile  camps.  In  the  main  the  Guelf 
party  was  that  of  the  common  people  and 
the  industrious  classes,  and  in  general  it 
afforded  support  to  the  Papacy  as  against 
the  Empire,  while  it  received,  in  return,  sup- 
port from  the  popes.  The  Ghibellines,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  mainly  of  the  noble 
class,  and  maintainers  of  the  Empire.  The 
growth  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
Florence  in  the  last  half  of  the  century 
had  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
popular  power,  and  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Ghibelline  interest.  But  a  bitter  quar- 
rel broke  out  in  one  of  the  great  families 
in  the  neighboring  Guelf  city  of  Pistoia,  a 
quarrel  which  raged  so  furiously  that  Flor- 
ence feared  that  it  would  result  in  the  gain 
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of  power  by  the  Ghibellines,  and  she  adopted 
the  fatal  policy  of  compelling  the  heads  of 
the  contending  factions  to  take  tip  their  resi- 
dence within  her  walls.  The  result  was 
that  she  herself  became  the  seat  of  dis- 
cord. Each  of  the  two  factions  found  ar- 
dent adherents,  and,  adopting  the  names 
by  which  they  had  been  distinguished  in 
Pistoia,  Florence  was  almost  instantly  ablaze 
with  the  passionate  quarrel  between  the 
Whites  and  the  Blacks  (Bianchi  and  Neri). 
The  flames  burned  so  high  that  the  Pope, 
Boniface  VIII.,  intervened  to  quench  them. 
His  intervention  was  vain. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Dante  be- 
came prior.  The  need  of  action  to  restore 
peace  to  the  city  was  imperative,  and  the 
priors  took  the  step  of  banishing  the  lead- 
ers of  both  divisions.  Among  those  of  the 
Bianchi  was  Dante's  own  nearest  friend, 
Guido  Cavalcante.  The  measure  was  insuffi- 
cient to  secure  tranquillity  and  order.  The 
city  was  in  constant  tumult;  its  conditions 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  But  in  spite  of 
civil  broils,  common  affairs  must  still  be 
attended  to,  and  from  a  document  preserved 
in  the  Archives  at  Florence  we  learn  that 
on  the  28th  April,  1301,  Dante  was  ap- 
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inted  superintendent,  without  salary,  of 
works  undertaken  for  the  widening,  straight- 
ening, and  paving  of  the  street  of  San 
Procolo,  and  making  it  safe  for  travel. 
On  the  1 3th  of  the  same  month  he  took 
part  in  a  discussion,  in  the  Council  of  the 
Heads  of  the  twelve  greater  Arts,  as  to 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  election  of 
future  priors.  On  the  i8th  of  June,  in  the 
Council  of  the  Hundred  Men,  he  advised 
against  providing  the  Pope  with  a  force  of 
one  hundred  men  which  had  been  asked  for ; 
and  again  in  September  of  the  same  year 
there  is  record,  for  the  last  time,  of  his  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Council,  in  a  discussion  in  re- 
gard <(  to  the  conservation  of  the  Ordinances 
of  Justice  and  the  Statutes  of  the  People.* 

These  notices  of  the  part  taken  by  Dante 
in  public  affairs  seem  at  first  sight  com- 
paratively slight  and  unimportant ;  but  were 
one  constructing  an  ideal  biography  of  him, 
it  would  be  hard  to  devise  records  more 
appropriate  to  the  character  and  principles 
of  the  man  as  they  appear  from  his  writ- 
ings. The  sense  of  the  duty  of  the  individ- 
ual to  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a 
part  was  one  of  his  strongest  convictions; 
and  his  being  put  in  charge  of  the  opening 
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of  the  street  of  San  Procolo,  and  making 
it  safe  for  travel,  <(  eo  quod  popularis  com- 
itatus  absque  strepitu  et  briga  magnatum 
et  potentum  possunt  secure  venire  ad  dom- 
inos  priores  et  vexilliferum  justitise  cum 
expedit^  (so  that  the  common  people  may, 
without  uproar  and  harassing  of  magnates 
and  mighty  men,  have  access  whenever  it 
be  desirable  to  the  Lord  Priors  and  the 
Standard-Bearer  of  Justice),  affords  a  com- 
ment on  his  own  criticism  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  whose  disposition  to  shirk  the 
burden  of  public  duty  is  more  than  once 
the  subject  of  his  satire.  <(Many  refuse 
the  common  burden,  but  thy  people,  my 
Florence,  eagerly  replies  without  being 
called  on,  and  cries,  <  I  load  myself  >  "  (( Pur- 
gatory,J  vi.  133-135).  His  counsel  against 
providing  the  Pope  with  troops  was  in  con- 
formity with  his  fixed  political  conviction 
that  the  function  of  the  Papacy  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  spiritual  government  of 
mankind;  and  nothing  could  be  more  strik- 
ing, as  a  chance  incident,  than  that  the  last 
occasion  on  which  he,  whose  heart  was  set 
on  justice,  took  part  in  the  counsels  of  his 
city,  should  have  been  for  the  discussion 
of  the  means  for  <(the  conservation  of  the 
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ordinances   of   justice    and   the   statutes  of 
the  people. }> 

In  the  course  of  events  in  1300  and  1301 
the  Bianchi  proved  the  stronger  of  the  two 
factions  by  which  the  city  was  divided, 
they  resisted  with  success  the  efforts  of 
the  Pope  in  support  of  their  rivals,  and  they 
were  charged  by  their  enemies  with  intent 
to  restore  the  rule  of  the  city  to  the  Ghib- 
ellines.  While  affairs  were  in  this  state, 
Charles  of  Valois,  brother  to  the  King  of 
France,  Philip  the  Fair,  was  passing  through 
Italy  with  a  troop  of  horsemen  to  join 
Charles  II.  of  Naples,*  in  the  attempt  to 
regain  Sicily  from  the  hands  of  Frederic 
of  Aragon.  The  Pope  favored  the  expedi- 
tion, and  held  out  flattering  promises  to 
Charles.  The  latter  reached  Anagni,  where 
Boniface  was  residing,  in  September  1301. 
Here  it  was  arranged  that  before  proceed- 
ing to  Sicily,  Charles  should  undertake  to 
reduce  to  obedience  the  refractory  oppo- 
nents of  the  Pope  in  Tuscany.  The  title 
of  the  Pacifier  of  Tuscany  was  bestowed 
on  him,  and  he  moved  toward  Florence 
with  his  own  troop  and  a  considerable  addi- 

*  Charles  II.  of  Naples   was  the  cousin  of  Philip  III., 
the  Bold,  of  France,  the  father  of  Charles  of  Valois ;  and 
in  1290  Charles  of  Valois  had  married  his  daughter. 
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tional  force  of  men-at-arms.  He  was  met 
on  his  way  by  deputies  from  Florence,  to 
whom  he  made  fair  promises;  and  trusting 
to  his  good  faith,  the  Florentines  opened 
their  gates  to  him  and  he  entered  the  city  on 
All  Saints' Day  (November  ist),  1301. 

Charles  had  hardly  established  himself 
in  his  quarters  before  he  cast  his  pledges 
to  the  wind.  The  exiled  Neri,  with  his 
connivance,  broke  into  the  city,  and  for 
six  days  worked  their  will  upon  their  ene- 
mies, slaying  many  of  them,  pillaging  and 
burning  their  houses,  while  Charles  looked 
on  with  apparent  unconcern  at  the  wide- 
spread ruin  and  devastation.  New  priors, 
all  of  them  from  the  party  of  the  Neri, 
entered  upon  office  in  mid-November,  and 
a  new  Podesta,  Cante  dei  Gabrielli  of 
Agobbio,  was  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  persecution  of  the 
Bianchi  was  carried  on  with  consistent 
thoroughness :  many  were  imprisoned,  many 
fined,  Charles  sharing  in  the  sums  exacted 
from  them.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1302, 
a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Podesta  con- 
demning five  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
Dante,  to  fine  and  banishment  on  account 
of  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
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by  them  while  holding  office  as  priors. 
w  According  to  public  report, }>  said  the  de- 
cree, ((they  committed  barratry,  sought  il- 
licit gains,  and  practiced  unjust  extortions 
of  money  or  goods. w  These  general  charges 
are  set  forth  with  elaborate  legal  phrase- 
ology, and  with  much  repetition  of  phrase, 
but  without  statement  of  specific  instances. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  that  the 
accused  had  spent  money  of  the  commune 
in  opposing  the  Pope,  in  resistance  to  the 
coming  of  Charles  of  Valois,  and  against 
the  peace  of  the  city  and  the  Guelf  party; 
that  they  had  promoted  discord  in  the  city 
of  Pistoia,  and  had  caused  the  expulsion 
from  that  city  of  the  Neri,  the  faithful  ad- 
herents of  the  Holy  Roman  Church;  and 
that  they  had  caused  Pistoia  to  break  its 
union  with  Florence,  and  to  refuse  subjec- 
tion to  the  Church  and  to  Charles  the 
Pacificator  of  Tuscany.  These  being  the 
charges,  the  decree  proceeded  to  declare 
that  the  accused,  having  been  summoned 
to  appear  within  a  fixed  time  before  the 
Podesta  and  his  court  to  make  their  de- 
fense, under  penalty  for  non-appearance  of 
five  thousand  florins  each,  and  having  failed 
to  do  so,  were  now  condemned  to  pay  this 
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sum  and  to  restore  their  illicit  gains;  and 
if  this  were  not  done  within  three  days 
from  the  publication  of  this  sentence  against 
them,  all  their  possessions  (bond)  should  be 
seized  and  destroyed ;  and  should  they  make 
the  required  payment,  they  were  neverthe- 
less to  stand  banished  from  Tuscany  for 
two  years;  and  for  perpetual  memory  of 
their  misdeeds  their  names  were  to  be  in- 
scribed in  the  Statutes  of  the  People,  and 
as  swindlers  and  barrators  they  were  never 
to  hold  office  or  benefice  within  the  city  or 
district  of  Florence. 

Six  weeks  later,  011  the  roth  of  March, 
another  decree  of  the  Podesta  was  pub- 
lished, declaring  the  five  citizens  named  in 
the  preceding  decree,  together  with  ten 
others,  to  have  practically  confessed  their 
guilt  by  their  contumacy  in  non-appearance 
when  summoned,  and  condemning  them,  if 
at  any  time  any  one  of  them  should  come 
into  the  power  of  Florence,  to  be  burned 
to  death  (<(  talis  perveniens  igne  comburatur 
sic  quod  moriatur^).* 

*  These  decrees  and  the  other  public  documents  relat- 
ing to  Dante  are  to  be  found  in  various  publications. 
They  have  all  been  collected  and  edited  by  Professor 
George  R.  Carpenter,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Dante  Society,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1891,  1892. 
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From  this  time  forth  till  his  death  Dante 
was  an  exile.  The  character  of  the  decrees 
is  such  that  the  charges  brought  against 
him  have  no  force,  and  leave  no  suspicion 
resting  upon  his  actions  as  an  officer  of  the 
State.  They  are  the  outcome  and  expres- 
sion of  the  bitterness  of  party  rage,  and 
they  testify  clearly  only  to  his  having  been 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  parties  opposed 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  and  desirous 
to  maintain  the  freedom  of  Florence  from 
foreign  intervention. 

In  April  Charles  left  Florence,  « having 
finished, w  says  Villani,  the  eye-witness  of 
these  events,  « that  for  which  he  had  come, 
namely,  under  pretext  of  peace,  having 
driven  the  White  party  from  Florence;  but 
from  this  proceeded  many  calamities  and 
dangers  to  our  city." 

The  course  of  Dante's  external  life  in 
exile  is  hardly  less  obscure  than  that  of 
his  early  days.  Much  concerning  it  may 
be  inferred  with  some  degree  of  probability 
from  passages  in  his  own  writings,  or  from 
what  is  reported  by  others;  but  of  actual 
certain  facts  there  are  few.  For  a  time 
he  seems  to  have  remained  with  his  com- 
panions in  exile,  of  whom  there  were  hun- 
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dreds,  but  he  soon  separated  himself  from 
them  in  grave  dissatisfaction,  making  a 
party  by  himself  (<  Paradise,*  xvii.  69),  and 
found  shelter  at  the  court  of  the  Scaligeri 
at  Verona.  In  August  1306  he  was  among 
the  witnesses  to  a  contract  at  Padua.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  with 
Franceschino,  Marchese  Malespina,  in  the 
district  called  the  Lunigiana,  and  empow- 
ered by  him  as  his  special  procurator  and 
envoy  to  establish  the  terms  of  peace  for 
him  and  his  brothers  with  the  Bishop  of 
Luni.  His  gratitude  to  the  Malespini  for 
their  hospitality  and  good-will  toward  him 
is  proved  by  one  of  the  most  splendid  com- 
pliments ever  paid  in  verse  or  prose,  the 
magnificent  eulogium  of  this  great  and 
powerful  house  with  which  the  eighth  canto 
of  the  <  Purgatory  >  closes.  How  long  Dante 
remained  with  the  Malespini,  and  whither 
he  went  after  leaving  them,  is  unknown. 
At  some  period  of  his  exile  he  was  at  Lucca 
(^Purgatorio,'  xxiv.  45);  Villani  states  that 
he  was  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards  at  Paris, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He  wan- 
dered far  and  wide  in  Italy,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  in  the  course  of  his  years  of  exile 
he  went  to  Paris,  drawn  thither  by  the 
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opportunities  of  learning  which  the  Univer- 
sity afforded,  but  nothing  is  known  definitely 
of  his  going. 

In  1311  the  mists  which  obscure  the 
greater  part  of  Dante's  life  in  exile  are  dis- 
pelled for  a  moment,  by  three  letters  of 
unquestioned  authenticity,  and  we  gain  a 
clear  view  of  the  poet.  In  1310  Henry  of 
Luxemburg,  a  man  who  touched  the  imag- 
ination of  his  contemporaries  by  his  strik- 
ing presence  and  chivalric  accomplishments 
as  well  as  by  his  high  character  and  gen- 
erous aims,  (<a  man  just,  religious,  and 
trenuous  in  arms,"  having  been  elected 
mperor,  as  Henry  VII. ,  prepared  to  enter 
Italy,  with  intent  to  confirm  the  imperial 
rights  and  to  restore  order  to  the  distracted 
land.  The  Pope,  Clement  V.,  favored  his 
coming,  and  the  prospect  opened  by  it  was 
hailed  not  only  by  the  Ghibellines  with  joy, 
but  by  a  large  part  of  the  Guelfs  as  well; 
with  the  hope  that  the  long  discord  and 
confusion,  from  which  all  had  suffered, 
might  be  brought  to  end,  and  give  place  to 
tranquillity  and  justice.  Dante  exulted  in 
this  new  hope;  and  on  the  coming  of  the 
Emperor,  late  in  1310,  he  addressed  an  an- 
imated appeal  to  the  rulers  and  people  of 
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Italy  exhorting  them  in  impassioned  words 
to  rise  up  and  do  reverence  to  him  whom 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  had  ordained 
for  their  king.  (<  Behold,  now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time;  rejoice,  O  Italy,  dry  thy  tears; 
efface,  O  most  beautiful,  the  traces  of  mourn- 
ing ;  for  he  is  at  hand  who  shall  deliver  thee." 
The  first  welcome  of  Henry  was  ardent, 
and  with  fair  auspices  he  assumed  at  Milan, 
in  January  1311.  the  Iron  Crown,  the  crown 
of  the  King  of  Italy.  Here  at  Milan  Dante 
presented  himself,  and  here  with  full  heart 
he  did  homage  upon  his  knees  to  the  Em- 
peror. But  the  popular  welcome  proved 
hollow;  the  illusions  of  hope  speedily  began 
to  vanish;  revolt  broke  out  in  many  cities 
of  Lombardy;  Florence  remained  obdurate, 
and  with  great  preparations  for  resistance 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Emperor.  Dante,  disappointed  and  in- 
dignant, could  not  keep  silence.  He  wrote 
a  letter  headed  (<  Dante  Alaghieri,  a  Flor- 
entine and  undeservedly  in  exile,  to  the 
most  wicked  Florentines  within  the  city."  It 
begins  with  calm  and  eloquent  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  divine  foundation  of  the  imperial 
power,  and  to  the  sufferings  of  Italy  due  to 
her  having  been  left  without  its  control  to 
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her  own  undivided  will.  Then  it  breaks  forth 
in  passionate  denunciation  of  Florence  for 
her  impious  arrogance  in  venturing  to  rise 
up  in  mad  rebellion  against  the  minister  of 
God;  and,  warning  her  of  the  calamities 
which  her  blind  obstinacy  is  preparing  for 
her,  it  closes  with  threats  of  her  impend- 
ing ruin  and  desolation.  This  letter  is 
dated  from  the  springs  of  the  Arno,  on  the 
3ist  of  March. 

The  growing  force  of  the  opposition  which 
he  encountered  delayed  the  progress  of 
Henry.  Dante,  impatient  of  delay,  eager 
to  see  the  accomplishment  of  his  hope,  on 
the  1 6th  of  April  addressed  Henry  himself 
in  a  letter  of  exalted  prophetic  exhortation, 
full  of  Biblical  language,  and  of  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  sacred  and  profane  story, 
urging  him  not  to  tarry,  but  trusting  in 
God,  to  go  out  to  meet  and  to  slay  the 
Goliath  that  stood  against  him.  «Then 
the  Philistines  will  flee,  and  Israel  will  be 
delivered,  and  we,  exiles  in  Babylon,  who 
groan  as  we  remember  the  holy  Jerusalem, 
shall  then,  as  citizens  breathing  in  peace, 
recall  in  joy  the  miseries  of  confusion. w 

»But   all    was   in    vain.     The    drama    which 
had  opened  with  such  brilliant  expectations 
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was  advancing  to  a  tragic  close.  Italy  be- 
came more  confused  and  distracted  than 
ever.  One  sad  event  followed  after  another. 
In  May  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  fell 
at  the  siege  of  Brescia;  in  September  his 
dearly  loved  wife  Margarita,  <(  a  holy  and 
good  woman, »  died  at  Genoa.  The  forces 
hostile  to  him  grewr  more  and  more  for- 
midable. He  succeeded,  however,  in  enter- 
ing Rome  in  May  1312,  but  his  enemies 
held  half  of  the  city,  and  the  streets  be- 
came the  scene  of  bloody  battles ;  St.  Peter's 
was  closed  to  him,  and  Henry,  worn  and 
disheartened  and  in  peril,  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  be  ingloriously  crowned  at 
St.  John  Lateran.  With  diminished  strength 
and  with  loss  of  influence  he  withdrew  to 
Tuscany,  and  laid  ineffectual  siege  to  Flor- 
ence. Month  after  month  dragged  along 
with  miserable  continuance  of  futile  war. 
In  the  summer  of  1313,  collecting  all  his 
forces,  Henry  prepared  to  move  south- 
ward against  the  King  of  Naples.  But  he 
was  seized  with  illness,  and  on  the  24th  of 
August  he  died  at  Buonconvento,  not  far 
from  Siena.  With  his  death  died  the  hope 
of  union  and  of  peace  for  Italy.  His  work, 
undertaken  with  high  purpose  and  courage, 
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had  wholly  failed.  He  had  come  to  set 
Italy  straight  before  she  was  ready  ( *  Par- 
adiso,  )  xxxi.  137).  The  clouds  darkened 
over  her.  For  Dante  the  cup  of  bitterness 
overflowed. 

How  Dante  was  busied,  where  he  was 
abiding,  during  the  last  two  years  of  Henry's 
stay  in  Italy,  we  have  no  knowledge.  One 
striking  fact  relating  to  him  is  all  that  is 
recorded.  In  the  summer  of  1311  the  Guelfs 
in  Florence,  in  order  to  strengthen  them- 
selves against  the  Emperor,  determined  to 
relieve  from  ban  and  to  recall  from  exile 
many  of  their  banished  fellow-citizens,  con- 
fident that  on  returning  home  they  would 
strengthen  the  city  in  its  resistance  against 
the  Emperor.  But  to  the  general  amnesty 
which  was  issued  on  the  2d  of  September 
there  were  large  exceptions ;  and  impressive 
evidence  of  the  multitude  of  the  exiles  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  more  than  a  thou- 
sand were  expressly  excluded  from  the  ben- 
efit of  pardon,  and  were  to  remain  banished 
and  condemned  as  before.  In  the  list  of 
those  thus  still  regarded  as  enemies  of  Flor- 
ence stands  the  name  of  Dante. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  was  followed 
eight  months  later  by  that  of  the  Pope, 
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Clement  V.,  under  whom  the  papal  throne 
had  been  removed  from  Rome  to  Avignon. 
There  seemed  a  chance,  if  but  feeble,  that 
a  new  pope  might  restore  the  Church  to 
the  city  which  was  its  proper  home,  and 
thus  at  least  one  of  the  wounds  of  Italy  be 
healed.  The  Conclave  was  bitterly  divided; 
month  after  month  went  by  without  a 
choice,  the  fate  of  the  Church  and  of  Italy 
hanging  uncertain  in  the  balance.  Dante, 
in  whom  religion  and  patriotism  combined 
as  a  single  passion,  saw  with  grief  that  the 
return  of  the  Church  to  Italy  was  likely  to 
be  lost  through  the  selfishness,  the  jealousies, 
and  the  avarice  of  her  chief  prelates;  and 
under  the  impulse  of  the  deepest  feeling  he 
addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  re- 
proach, and  exhortation  to  the  Italian  cardi- 
nals, who  formed  but  a  small  minority  in 
the  Conclave,  but  who  might  by  union  and 
persistence  still  secure  the  election  of  a 
pope  favorable  to  the  return.  This  letter 
is  full  of  a  noble  but  too  vehement  zeal. 
<(It  is  for  you,  being  one  at  heart,  to  fight 
manfully  for  the  Bride  of  Christ;  for  the 
seat  of  the  Bride,  which  is  Rome;  for  our 
Italy,  and  in  a  word,  for  the  whole  com- 
monwealth of  pilgrims  upon  earth. w  But 
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words  were  in  vain;  and  after  a  struggle 
kept  up  for  two  years  and  three  months,  a 
pope  was  at  last  elected  who  was  to  fix  the 
seat  of  the  Papacy  only  the  more  firmly  at 
Avignon.  Once  more  Dante  had  to  bear 
the  pain  of  disappointment  of  hopes  in  which 
selfishness  had  no  part. 

And  now  for  years  he  disappears  from 
sight.  What  his  life  was  he  tells  in  a  most 
touching  passage  near  the  beginning  of  his 
<  Convito) :  — <(  From  the  time  when  it  pleased 
the  citizens  of  Florence,  the  fairest  and  most 
famous  daughter  of  Rome,  to  cast  me  out 
from  her  sweetest  bosom  (in  which  I  had 
been  born  and  nourished  even  to  the  sum- 
mit of  my  life,  and  in  which,  at  good  peace 
with  them,  I  desire  with  all  my  heart  to  re- 
pose my  weary  soul,  and  to  end  the  time 
which  is  allotted  to  me),  through  almost 
all  the  regions  to  which  our  tongue  extends 
I  have  gone  a  pilgrim,  almost  a  beggar,  dis- 
playing against  my  will  the  wound  of  for- 
tune, which  is  wont  often  to  be  imputed 
unjustly  to  [the  discredit  of]  him  who  is 
wounded.  Truly  I  have  been  a  bark  with- 
out sail  and  without  rudder,  borne  to  divers 
ports  and  bays  and  shores  by  that  dry  wind 
which  grievous  poverty  breathes  forth,  and 
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I  have  appeared  mean  in  the  eyes  of  many 
who  perchance,  through  some  report,  had 
imagined  me  in  other  form;  and  not  only 
has  my  person  been  lowered  in  their  sight, 
but  every  work  of  mine,  whether  done  or 
to  be  done,  has  been  held  in  less  esteem. w 
Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  during 
these  wanderings  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Florence  addressed  to  him,  and  still  in 
anger.  A  decree  was  issued*  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1315,  renewing  the  condemna- 
tion and  banishment  of  numerous  citizens, 
denounced  as  Ghibellines  and  rebels,  includ- 
ing among  them  Dante  Aldighieri  and  his 
sons.  The  persons  named  in  this  decree 
are  charged  with  contumacy,  and  with  the 
commission  of  ill  deeds  against  the  good 
state  of  the  Commune  of  Florence  and  the 
Guelf  party;  and  it  is  ordered  that  <(if  any 
of  them  shall  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
Commune  he  shall  be  taken  to  the  place 
of  Justice  and  there  be  beheaded. »  The 
motive  is  unknown  which  led  to  the  inclu- 
sion in  this  decree  of  the  sons  of  Dante,  of 

*  This  decree  was  pronounced  in  a  General  Council  of 
the  Commune  by  the  Vicar  of  King  Robert  of  Naples,  into 
whose  hands  the  Florentines  had  given  themselves  in  1313 
for  a  term  of  five  years, —  extended  afterwards  to  eight, 
—  with  the  hope  that  by  his  authority  order  might  be  pre- 
served within  the  city. 
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whom  there  were  two,  now  youths  respect- 
ively a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than 
twenty  years  old.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  last  years  of  Dante's 
life  were  passed  in  Ravenna,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Guido  da  Polenta,  lord  of  the  city. 
It  was  here  that  he  died,  on  September  Hth, 
1321.  His  two  sons  were  with  him,  and  prob- 
ably also  his  daughter  Beatrice.  He  was  in 
his  fifty-seventh  year  when  he  went  from 
suffering  and  from  exile  to  peace  ((Para- 
diso,*  x.  128). 

Such  are  the  few  absolute  facts  known 
concerning  the  external  events  of  Dante's 
life.  A  multitude  of  statements,  often  with 
much  circumstantial  detail,  concerning  other 
incidents,  have  been  made  by  his  biogra- 
phers ;  a  few  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  prob- 
ability, but  the  mass  are  guess-work.  There 
is  no  need  to  report  them;  for  small  as  the 
sum  of  our  actual  knowledge  is,  it  is  enough 
for  defining  the  field  within  which  his  spirit- 

*  Among  the  letters  ascribed  to  Dante  is  one,  much 
noted,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Florence,  in 
regard  to  terms  of  absolution  on  which  he  might  secure  his 
re-admission  to  Florence.  It  is  of  very  doubtful  authentic- 
ity. It  has  no  external  evidence  to  support  it,  and  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  its  rhetorical  form  and  sentimental  tone 
is  all  against  it.  It  belongs  in  the  same  class  with  the  fa- 
mous letter  of  Fra  Ilario,  and  like  that,  seems  not  unlikely 
to  have  been  an  invention  of  Boccaccio's. 
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ual  life  was  enacted,  and  for  showing  the 
conditions  under  which  his  work  was  done, 
and  by  which  its  character  was  largely  de- 
termined. 

in 

No  poet  has  recorded  his  own  inner  life 
more  fully  or  with  greater  sincerity  than 
Dante.  All  his  more  important  writings 
have  essentially  the  character  of  a  spiritual 
autobiography,  extending  from  his  boyhood 
to  his  latest  years.  Their  quality  and  worth 
as  works  of  literature  are  largely  depend- 
ent upon  their  quality  and  interest  as  reve- 
lations of  the  nature  of  their  writer.  Their 
main  significance  lies  in  this  double  char- 
acter. 

The  earliest  of  them  is  the  ( Vita  Nuova,* 
or  New  Life.  It  is  the  narrative  in  prose 
and  verse  of  the  beginning  and  course  of 
the  love  which  made  life  new  for  him  in 
his  youth,  and  which  became  the  permanent 
inspiration  of  his  later  years,  and  the  bond 
of  union  for  him  between  earth  and  heaven, 
between  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  between 
the  human  and  the  divine.  The  little  book 
begins  with  an  account  of  the  boy's  first 
meeting,  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  with 
a  little  maiden  about  a  year  younger,  who 
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so  touched  his  heart  that  from  that  time 
forward  Love  lorded  it  over  his  soul.  She 
was  called  Beatrice;  but  whether  this  was 
her  true  name,  or  whether,  because  of  its 
significance  of  blessing,  it  was  assigned  to 
her  as  appropriate  to  her  nature,  is  left  in 
doubt.  Who  her  parents  were,  and  what 
were  the  events  of  her  life,  are  also  uncer, 
tain;  though  Boccaccio,  who,  some  thirty 
years  after  Dante's  death,  wrote  a  biogra- 
phy of  the  poet  in  which  fact  and  fancy 
are  inextricably  intermingled,  reports  that 
he  had  it  upon  good  authority  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  and  became 
the  wife  of  Sitnone  de'  Bardi.  So  far  as 
Dante's  relation  to  her  is  concerned,  these 
matters  are  of  no  concern.  Just  nine  years 
after  their  first  meeting,  years  during  which 
Dante  says  he  had  often  seen  her,  and  her 
image  had  stayed  constantly  with  him,  the 
lady  of  his  love  saluted  him  with  such  vir- 
tue that  he  seemed  to  see  all  the  bounds 
of  bliss,  and  having  already  recognized  in 
himself  the  art  of  discoursing  in  rhyme, 
he  made  a  sonnet  in  which  he  set  forth  a 
vision  which  had  come  to  him  after  receiv- 
ing his  lady's  salute.  This  sonnet  has  a 
twofold  interest,  as  being  the  earliest  of 
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Dante's  poetic  composition  preserved  to  us, 
and  as  describing  a  vision  which  connects 
it  in  motive  with  the  vision  of  the  ( Divine 
Comedy.  y  It  is  the  poem  of  a  'prentice  hand 
not  yet  master  of  its  craft,  and  neither  in 
manner  nor  in  conception  has  it  any  marked 
distinction  from  the  work  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries.  The  narrative  of 
the  first  incidents  of  his  love  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  part  of  the  little  book,  con- 
sisting of  ten  poems  and  the  prose  comment 
upon  them;  then  the  poet  takes  up  a  new 
theme  and  devotes  ten  poems  to  the  praise 
of  his  lady.  The  last  of  them  is  interrupted 
by  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1290,  when  Dante  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  Then  he  takes  up  another  new 
theme,  and  the  next  ten  poems  are  devoted 
to  his  grief,  to  an  episode  of  temporary  un- 
faithfulness to  the  memory  of  Beatrice,  and 
to  the  revival  of  fidelity  of  love  for  her. 
One  poem,  the  last,  remains;  in  which  he 
tells  how  a  sigh,  issuing  from  his  heart, 
and  guided  by  Love,  beholds  his  lady  in 
glory  in  the  empyrean.  The  book  closes 
with  these  words:  — 

"  After  this  sonnet  a  wonderful  vision  appeared  to  me, 
in  which  I  saw  things  which  made  me  resolve  to  speak  no 
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more  of  this  blessed  one  until  I  conld  more  worthily  treat  of 
her.  And  to  attain  to  this,  I  study  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  as  she  truly  knows.  So  that  if  it  shall  please  Him 
through  whom  all  things  live  that  my  life  be  prolonged  for 
some  years,  I  hope  to  say  of  her  what  was  never  said  of  any 
woman.  And  then,  may  it  please  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of 
Grace,  that  my  soul  may  go  to  behold  the  glory  of  its  lady, 
namely  of  that  blessed  Beatrice,  who  in  glory  looks  upon  the 
face  of  Him  gut  est  per  omnia  sarcula  benedictus  "  (who  is 
blessed  forever). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  <New  Life*  which  in- 
dicates whether  or  not  Beatrice  was  married, 
or  which  implies  that  the  devotion  of  Dante 
to  her  was  recognized  by  any  special  expres- 
sion of  regard  on  her  part.  No  interviews 
between  them  are  recorded;  no  tokens  of 
love  were  exchanged.  The  reserve,  the  sim- 
ple and  unconscious  dignity  of  Beatrice,  dis- 
tinguish her  no  less  than  her  beauty,  her 
grace,  and  her  ineffable  courtesy.  The  story, 
based  upon  actual  experience,  is  ordered  not 
in  literal  conformity  with  fact,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  ideal  of  the  imagination ;  and  its 
reality  does  not  consist  in  the  exactness  of 
its  record  of  events,  but  in  the  truth  of  its 
poetic  conception.  Under  the  narrative  lies 
an  allegory  of  the  power  of  love  to  trans- 
figure earthly  things  into  the  likeness  of 
heavenly,  and  to  lift  the  soul  from  things 
material  and  transitory  to  things  spiritual 
and  eternal. 
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While  the  little  book  exhibits  many  feat- 
ures of  a  literature  in  an  early  stage  of 
development,  and  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  youthful  production,  it  is  yet  the  first 
book  of  modern  times  which  has  such  quality 
as  to  possess  perpetual  contemporaneous- 
ness. It  has  become  in  part  archaic,  but  it 
does  not  become  antiquated.  It  is  the  first 
book  in  a  modern  tongue  in  which  prose  be- 
gins to  have  freedom  of  structure,  and  ease 
of  control  over  the  resources  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  shows  a  steady  progress  in  Dante's 
mastery  of  literary  art.  The  stiffness  and 
lack  of  rhythmical  charm  of  the  poems  with 
which  it  begins  disappear  in  the  later  son- 
nets and  canzoni,  and  before  its  close  it 
exhibits  the  full  development  of  the  sweet 
new  style  begun  by  Dante's  predecessor 
Guido  Guinicelli,  and  of  which  the  secret 
lay  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  nature 
within  the  heart. 

The  date  of  its  compilation  cannot  be  fixed 
with  precision,  but  was  probably  not  far 
from  1295;  and  the  words  with  which  it 
closes  seem  to  indicate  that  the  design  of 
the  c  Divine  Comedy  >  had  already  taken  a 
more  or  less  definite  shape  in  Dante's  mind. 

The  deepest  interest  of  the  <New  Life* 
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is  the  evidence  which  it  affords  in  regard 
to  Dante's  character.  The  tenderness,  sensi- 
tiveness, and  delicacy  of  feeling,  the  depth 
of  passion,  the  purity  of  soul  which  are 
manifest  in  it,  leave  no  question  as  to  the 
controlling  qualities  of  his  disposition.  These 
qualities  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  manli- 
ness, and  are  buttressed  by  strong  moral 
principles.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
book  is  a  sentence,  which  shows  that  he 
had  already  gained  that  self-control  which 
is  the  prime  condition  of  strength  and 
worth  of  character.  In  speaking  of  the 
power  which  his  imagination  gave  to  Love 
to  rule  over  him,  a  power  that  had  its  source 
in  the  image  of  his  lady,  he  adds,  (<Yet 
was  that  image  of  such  noble  virtue  that 
it  never  suffered  Love  to  rule  me  without 
the  faithful  counsel  of  the  reason  in  those 
matters  in  which  to  listen  to  its  counsel  was 
useful.  *  His  faculties  were  already  disci- 
plined by  study,  and  his  gifts  enriched  with 
learning.  He  was  scholar  hardly  less  than 
poet.  The  range  of  his  acquisitions  was 
already  wide,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  had 
had  the  best  instruction  which  Florence 
could  provide ;  and  nowhere  else  could  better 
have  been  found. 
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The  death  of  Beatrice  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  period  of  Dante's  self-development. 
So  long  as  she  lived  she  had  led  him  along 
toward  the  right  way.  For  a  time,  during 
the  first  ecstacy  of  grief  at  her  loss,  she  still 
sustained  him.  After  a  while,  he  tells  us, 
his  mind,  which  was  endeavoring  to  heal 
itself,  sought  for  comfort  in  the  mode  which 
other  comfortless  ones  had  accepted  for  their 
consolation.  He  read  Boethius  on  the  (  Con- 
solations of  Philosophy,*  and  the  words  of 
comfort  in  Cicero's  ( Treatise  on  Friend- 
ship. >  By  these  he  was  led  to  further  stud- 
ies of  philosophy,  and  giving  himself  with 
ardor  to  its  pursuit,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  wisdom  of  this  earth, 
to  the  neglect,  for  a  time,  of  the  teachings 
of  Divine  revelation.  He  entered  upon  paths 
of  study  which  did  not  lead  to  the  higher 
truth,  and  at  the  same  time  he  began  to 
take  active  part  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  He  was  attracted  by  the  allure- 
ments of  life.  He  married;  he  took  office. 
He  shared  in  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
He  110  longer  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
spirit,  nor  was  faithful  to  the  image  of 
Beatrice  in  following  on  earth  the  way  which 
should  lead  him  to  her  in  heaven.  But 
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meanwhile  he  wrote  verses  which  tinder 
the  form  of  poems  of  love  were  celebra- 
tions of  the  beauty  of  Philosophy;  and  he 
was  accomplishing  himself  in  learning  till 
he  became  master  of  all  the  erudition  of 
his  time ;  he  was  meditating  deeply  on  poli- 
tics, he  was  studying  life  even  more  than 
books,  he  was  becoming  one  of  the  deep- 
est of  thinkers  and  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  literary  artists.  But  his  life  was 
of  the  world,  wordly,  and  it  did  not  satisfy 
him.  At  last  a  change  came.  He  suddenly 
awoke  to  consciousness  of  how  far  he  had 
strayed  from  that  good  of  which  Beatrice 
was  the  type;  how  basely  he  had  deserted 
the  true  ideals  of  his  youth;  how  perilous 
was  the  life  of  the  world;  how  near  he 
was  to  the  loss  of  the  hope  of  salvation. 
We  know  not  fully  how  this  change  was 
wrought.  All  we  know  concerning  it  is  to 
be  gathered  from  passages  in  his  later 
works,  in  which,  as  in  the  'Convito,*  he 
explains  the  allegorical  significance  of  some 
of  his  poems,  or  as  in  the  <  Divine  Comedy,' 
he  gives  poetic  form  to  his  experience  as 
it  had  shaped  itself  in  his  imagination. 
There  are  often  difficulties  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  his  words,  nor  are  all  his  state- 
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ments  reconcilable  with  each  other  in 
detail.  But  I  believe  that  in  what  I  have 
set  forth  as  the  course  of  his  life  between 
the  death  of  Beatrice  and  his  exile,  I  have 
stated  nothing  which  may  not  be  confirmed 
by  Dante's  own  testimony. 

It  is  possible  that  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  period  Dante  wrote  the  treatise  <  On 
Monarchy,*  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views 
as  to  the  government  of  mankind.  To  as- 
certain the  date  of  its  composition  is  both 
less  easy  and  less  important  than  in  the 
case  of  his  other  long  works;  because  it 
contains  few  personal  references,  and  no 
indications  of  the  immediate  conditions 
under  which  it  was  written.  But  it  is  of 
importance  not  only  as  an  exposition  of 
Dante's  political  theories  and  the  broad 
principles  upon  which  those  theories  rested, 
but  still  more  as  exhibiting  his  high  ideals 
in  regard  to  the  order  of  society  and  the 
government  of  mankind.  Its  main  doctrine 
might  be  called  that  of  ideal  Ghibellinism ; 
and  though  its  arguments  are  often  unsound, 
and  based  upon  fanciful  propositions  and 
incorrect  analogies,  though  it  exhibits  the 
defects  frequent  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
time, — a  lack  of  discrimination  in  regard 
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to  the  value  of  authorities,  and  no  sense  of 
the  true  nature  of  evidence, — yet  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  animated  is  so  generous, 
and  its  object  of  such  importance,  that  it 
possesses  interest  alike  as  an  illustration  of 
Dante's  character,  and  as  a  monument  in 
the  history  of  political  speculation. 

Its  purpose  was,  first,  to  establish  the 
proposition  that  the  empire,  or  supreme  uni- 
versal temporal  monarchy,  was  necessary  for 
the  good  order  of  the  world ;  secondly,  that 
the  Roman  people  had  rightfully  attained 
the  dignity  of  this  empire ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  authority  thus  obtained  was  derived 
immediately  from  Go4,  and  was  not  de- 
pendent on  any  earthly  agent  or  vicar  of 
God.  The  discussion  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  treat- 
ise, for  it  involves  the  statement  of  Dante's 
general  conception  of  the  end  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  true  political  order.  His 
argument  begins  with  the  striking  assertion 
that  the  proper  work  of  the  human  race, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  to  bring  into  activity 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  intelligence,  first 
to  the  end  of  speculation,  and  secondly  in 
the  application  of  speculation  to  action.  He 
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goes  on  to  declare  that  this  can  be  achieved 
only  in  a  state  of  peace;  that  peace  is  only 
to  be  secured  tinder  the  rule  of  one  supreme 
monarch;  that  thus  the  government  of  the 
earth  is  brought  into  correspondence  with 
the  Divine  government  of  the  universe ;  and 
that  only  under  a  universal  supreme  mon- 
archy can  justice  be  fully  established  and 
complete  liberty  enjoyed.  The  arguments 
to  maintain  these  theses  are  ingenious,  and 
in  some  instances  forcible;  but  are  too  ab- 
stract, and  too  disregardful  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  society.  Dante's  loftiness  of 
view,  his  fine  ideal  of  the  possibilities  of 
human  life,  and  his  ardent  desire  to  im- 
prove its  actual  conditions,  are  manifest 
throughout,  and  give  value  to  the  little  book 
as  a  treatise  of  morals  beyond  that  which  it 
possesses  as  a  manual  of  practical  politics. 
There  is  little  in  the  <De  Monarchia> 
which  reflects  the  heat  of  the  great  secular 
debate  between  Guelf  and  Ghibelline;  but 
something  of  the  passion  engendered  by  it 
finds  expression  in  the  opening  of  the  third 
book,  where  Dante,  after  citing  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Daniel,  « He  hath  shut  the 
lions'  mouths  and  they  have  not  hurt  me, 
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forasmuch  as  before  him  justice  was  found 
in  me,"  goes  on  in  substance  as  follows:  — 

"The  truth  concerning  the  matter  which  remains  to 
be  treated  may  perchance  arouse  indignation  against  me. 
But  since  Truth  from  her  changeless  throne  appeals  to  me, 
and  Solomon  teaches  us  '  to  meditate  on  truth,  and  to  hate 
the  wicked,'  and  the  philosopher  [Aristotle],  our  instructor 
in  morals,  urges  us  for  the  sake  of  truth  to  disregard  what 
is  dear  to  us,  I,  taking  confidence  from  the  words  of  Dan- 
iel in  which  the  Divine  power  is  declared  to  be  the  shield 
of  the  defenders  of  the  truth,  .  .  .  will  enter  on  the 
present  contest;  and  by  the  arm  of  Him  who  by  his 
blood  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  I  will 
drive  out  from  the  lists  the  impious  and  the  liar.  Where- 
fore should  I  fear?  since  the  Spirit,  co-eternal  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  says  through  the  mouth  of  David, 
'The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance, 
he  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings.' " 

These  words  perhaps  justify  the  inference 
that  the  treatise  was  written  before  his 
exile,  since  after  it  his  experience  of  calam- 
ity would  have  freed  him  from  the  antici- 
pation of  further  evil  from  the  hostility  of 
those  to  whom  his  doctrine  might  be  un- 
acceptable. 

But  whether  or  not  this  be  a  correct  in- 
ference, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
years  between  the  compilation  of  the  ( New 
Life >  and  his  banishment  were  years  of 
rapid  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  largely  de- 
voted to  the  studies  which  made  him  a  mas- 
ter in  the  field  of  learning.  Keenly  observant 
of  the  aspects  of  contemporary  life,  fasci- 
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nated  by  the  <(  immense  and  magic  spectacle 
of  human  affairs, >J  questioning  deeply  its 
significance,  engaged  actively  in  practical 
concerns,  he  ardently  sought  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mysteries  and  the  reconcilement 
of  the  confusions  of  human  existence.  The 
way  to  this  solution  seemed  to  lie  through 
philosophy  and  learning,  and  in  acquiring 
them  he  lifted  himself  above  the  turmoil  of 
earth.  All  observation,  experience,  and  ac- 
quisition served  as  material  for  his  poetic 
and  idealizing  imagination,  wherewith  to 
construct  an  orderly  scheme  of  the  universe ; 
all  served  for  the  defining  and  confirming 
of  his  moral  judgments ;  all  worked  together 
for  the  harmonious  development  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers;  all  served  to  prepare  him 
for  the  work,  which,  already  beginning  to 
shape  itself  in  his  mind,  was  to  become  the 
main  occupation  of  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  to  prove  one  of  the  abiding  monuments 
of  the  highest  achievements  of  mankind. 

The  <  De  Monarchia y  is  written  in  Latin, 
and  so  also  is  a  brief  unfinished  treatise, 
the  work  of  some  period  during  his  exile, 
on  the  Common  Speech,  <  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
quio. y  It  has  intrinsic  interest  as  the  first 
critical  study  of  language  and  of  literature  in 
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modern  times,  as  well  as  from  the  acute  and 
sound  judgments  with  which  it  abounds, 
and  from  its  discussion  of  the  various  forms 
and  topics  of  poetry,  but  still  more  from 
its  numerous  illustrations  of  Dante's  per- 
sonal experience  and  sentiment.  Its  object 
is  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the  common 
speech;  instruction  required  by  all,  since 
all  make  use  of  the  speech,  it  being  that 
which  all  learn  from  birth,  <(by  imitation 
and  without  rule.  The  other  speech,  which 
the  Romans  called  Grammatica,  is  learned 
by  study  and  according  to  rule.  .  .  . 
Of  these  two  the  Common  is  the  more 
noble,  because  it  was  the  first  used  by  the 
human  race,  and  also  because  it  is  in  use  over 
all  the  world,  though  in  different  tongues; 
and  again  because  it  is  natural  to  us  while 
the  other  is  artificial.  »  Speech,  Dante  de- 
clares, is  the  prerogative  of  man  alone,  not 
required  by  the  angels  and  not  possible  for 
brutes;  there  was  originally  but  one  lan- 
guage, the  Hebrew.  In  treating  of  this  latter 
topic  Dante  introduces  a  personal  reference 
of  extraordinary  interest  in  its  bearing  on 
his  feeling  in  respect  to  his  exile:  — 

"It  is  for  those  of  such  debased  intelligence  that  they 
believe  the  place  of  their  birth  to  be  the  most  delightful 
under  the  sun,  to  prefer  their  own  peculiar  tongue,  and 
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to  believe  it  was  that  of  Adam.  But  we  whose  country  is 
the  world,  as  the  sea  is  for  fishes,  although  we  drank  of 
the  Arno  before  we  were  weaned,  and  so  love  Florence 
that  because  we  loved  it  we  suffer  exile  unjustly,  support 
our  judgment  by  reason  rather  than  feeling.  And  though 
in  respect  to  our  pleasure  and  the  repose  of  our  senses, 
no  sweeter  place  exists  on  earth  than  Florence,  .  .  . 
yet  we  hold  it  for  certain  that  there  are  many  more  de- 
lightful regions  and  cities  than  Tuscany  and  Florence, 
where  I  was  born  and  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  and  that 
many  nations  and  people  use  a  more  pleasing  and  serv- 
iceable speech  than  the  Italians." 

The  conclusion  of  this  speculation  is,  that 
the  Hebrew,  which  was  the  original  language 
spoken  by  Adam,  was  preserved  by  the  He- 
brew people  after  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and 
thus  became  the  language  used  by  our  Re- 
deemer,—  the  language  not  of  confusion  but 
of  grace. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  present  treatise 
is  not  to  consider  all  the  divers  languages 
even  of  Europe,  but  only  that  of  Italy.  Yet 
in  Italy  alone  there  is  an  immense  variety 
of  speech,  and  no  one  of  the  varieties  is 
the  true  Italian  language.  That  true,  il- 
lustrious, courtly  tongue  is  to  be  found  no- 
where in  common  use,  but  everywhere  in 
select  usage.  It  is  the  common  speech 
<(  freed  from  rude  words,  involved  construc- 
tions, defective  pronunciation,  and  rustic 
accent ;  excellent,  clear,  perfect,  urbane,  and 
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elect,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  poems  of 
<Cino  da  Pistoia  and  his  friend, )W — that 
friend  being  Dante  himself.  They  have  at- 
tained to  the  glory  of  the  tongue,  and  <(  how 
glorious  truly  it  renders  its  servants  we 
ourselves  know,  who  to  the  sweetness  of 
its  glory  hold  our  exile  as  naught. w*  This 
illustrious  language,  then,  is  the  select  Ital- 
ian tongue,  the  tongue  of  the  excellent 
poets  in  every  part  of  Italy;  and  how  and 
by  whom  it  is  to  be  used  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  treatise  to  show. 

The  second  book  begins  with  the  doctrine 
that  the  best  speech  is  appropriate  to  the 
best  conceptions;  but  the  best  conceptions 
exist  only  where  there  is  learning  and  genius, 
and  the  best  speech  is  consequently  that 
only  of  those  who  possess  them,  and  only 
the  best  subjects  are  worthy  of  being 
treated  in  it.  These  subjects  fall  under 
three  heads :  that  of  utility,  or  safety,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  arms  to  secure;  that  of 
delight,  which  is  the  end  of  love;  that  of 
worthiness,  which  is  attained  by  virtue. 
These  are  the  topics  of  the  illustrious  poets 
in  the  vulgar  tongue;  and  of  these,  among 

*  Literally,  "who  by  the  sweetness  of  its  glory  put 
exile  behind  our  back." 
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the  Italians,  Cino  da  Pistoia  has  treated  of 
love,  and  his  friend  (Dante)  of  rectitude. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  book  is 
given  to  the  various  forms  of  poetry, —  the 
canzone,  the  ballata,  the  sonnet, —  and  to 
the  rules  of  versification.  The  work  breaks 
off  unfinished,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
There  were  to  have  been  at  least  two 
books  more ;  but,  fragment  as  it  is,  the  treat- 
ise is  an  invaluable  document  in  the  illus- 
tration of  Dante's  study  of  his  own  art,  in 
its  exhibition  of  his  breadth  of  view,  and 
in  its  testimony  to  his  own  consciousness 
of  his  position  as  the  master  of  his  native 
tongue,  and  as  the  poet  of  righteousness. 
He  failed  in  his  estimate  of  himself  only 
as  it  fell  short  of  the  truth.  He  found  the 
common  tongue  of  Italy  unformed,  unstable, 
limited  in  powers  of  expression.  He  shaped 
it  not  only  for  his  own  needs,  but  for  the 
needs  of  the  Italian  race.  He  developed 
its  latent  powers,  enlarged  its  resources,  and 
determined  its  form.  The  language  as  he 
used  it  is  essentially  the  language  of  to-day, 
—  not  less  so  than  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare is  the  English  of  our  use.  In  his 
poetic  diction  there  is  little  that  is  not  in 
accord  with  later  usage ;  and  while  in  prose 
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the  language  has  become  more  flexible,  its 
constructions  more  varied  and  complex,  its 
rhythm  more  perfected,  his  prose  style  at 
its  best  still  remains  unsurpassed  in  vigor, 
in  directness,  and  in  simplicity.  Change- 
ful from  generation  to  generation  as  lan- 
guage is,  and  as  Dante  recognized  it  to  be, 
it  has  not  so  changed  in  six  hundred  years 
that  his  tongue  has  become  strange.  There 
is  no  similar  example  in  any  other  modern 
literature.  The  force  of  his  genius,  which 
thus  gave  to  the  form  of  his  work  a  per- 
petual contemporaneousness,  gave  it  also  to 
the  substance;  and  though  the  intellectual 
convictions  of  men  have  changed  far  more 
than  their  language,  yet  Dante's  position 
as  the  poet  of  righteousness  remains  su- 
preme. 

It  is  surprising  that  with  such  a  vast  and 
difficult  work  as  the  ( Divine  Comedy  >  en- 
gaging him,  Dante  should  have  found  time 
and  strength  during  his  exile  for  the  writ- 
ing of  treatises  in  prose  so  considerable  as 
that  on  the  Common  Tongue,  and  the  much 
longer  and  more  important  book  which  he 
called  <I1  Convivio>  or  <I1  Convito>  (The 
Banquet).  It  is  apparent  from  various  refer- 
ences in  the  course  of  the  work  that  it  was 
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at  least  mainly  written  between  1307  and 
1310.  Its  design  was  of  large  scope.  It 
was  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  parts  or 
treatises;  but  of  these  only  four  were  com- 
pleted, and  such  is  their  character  both  as 
regards  their  exhibition  of  the  poet's  nature 
and  their  exposition  of  the  multifarious 
topics  of  philosophy  of  science,  and  of 
morals  treated  in  them,  that  the  student  of 
Dante  and  of  mediaeval  thought  cannot  but 
feel  a  deep  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  poet 
to  carry  his  undertaking  to  its  intended 
close.  But  though  the  work  is  imper- 
fect as  a  whole,  each  of  its  four  parts  is 
complete  and  practically  independent  in 
itself. 

Dante's  object  in  the  book  was  twofold. 
His  opening  words  are  a  translation  of  what 
Matthew  Arnold  calls  <(  that  buoyant  and  im- 
mortal sentence  with  which  Aristotle  begins 
his  Metaphysics, }>  —  (<A11  mankind  naturally 
desire  knowledge. w  But  few  can  attain  to 
what  is  desired  by  all,  and  innumerable 
are  they  who  live  always  famished  for  want 
of  this  food.  <(Oh,  blessed  are  the  few 
who  sit  at  that  table  where  the  bread  of 
the  angels  is  eaten,  and  wretched  they  who 
have  food  in  common  with  the  herds. w  (<I, 
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therefore,  who  do  not  sit  at  the  blessed 
table,  but  having  fled  from  the  pasture  of 
the  crowd,  gather  up  at  the  feet  of  those 
who  sit  at  it  what  falls  from  them,  and 
through  the  sweetness  I  taste  in  that  which 
little  by  little  I  pick  up,  know  the  wretched 
life  of  those  whom  I  have  left  behind  me, 
and  moved  with  pity  for  them,  not  forget- 
ting myself,  have  reserved  something  for 
these  wretched  ones."  These  crumbs  were 
the  substance  of  the  banquet  which  he 
proposed  to  spread  for  them.  It  was  to 
have  fourteen  courses,  and  each  of  these 
courses  was  to  have  for  its  principal  viand 
a  canzone  of  which  the  subject  should  be 
Love  and  Virtue,  and  the  bread  served  with 
each  course  was  to  be  the  exposition  of  these 
poems, — poems  which  for  want  of  this  ex- 
position lay  under  the  shadow  of  obscur- 
ity, so  that  by  many  their  beauty  was 
more  esteemed  than  their  goodness.  They 
were  in  appearance  mere  poems  of  love, 
but  under  this  aspect  they  concealed  their 
true  meaning,  for  the  lady  of  his  love 
was  none  other  than  Philosophy  herself, 
and  not  sensual  passion  but  virtue  was  their 
moving  cause.  The  fear  of  reproach  to 
which  this  misinterpretation  might  give 
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occasion,  and  the  desire  to  impart  teaching 
which  others  could  not  give,  were  the  two 
motives  of  his  work. 

There  is  much  in  the  method  and  style 
of  the  ( Convito J  which  in  its  cumbrous 
artificiality  exhibits  an  early  stage  in  the 
exposition  of  thought  in  literary  form,  but 
Dante's  earnestness  of  purpose  is  apparent 
in  many  passages  of  manly  simplicity,  and 
inspires  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  his  formal 
scholasticism.  The  book  is  a  mingling  of 
biographical  narrative,  shaped  largely  by 
the  ideals  of  the  imagination,  with  exposi- 
tions of  philosophical  doctrine,  disquisitions 
on  matters  of  science,  and  discussion  of 
moral  truths.  But  one  controlling  purpose 
runs  through  all,  to  help  men  to  attain  that 
knowledge  which  shall  lead  them  into  the 
paths  of  righteousness. 

For  his  theory  of  knowledge  is,  that  it  is 
the  natural  and  innate  desire  of  the  soul, 
as  essential  to  its  own  perfection  in  its  ul- 
timate union  with  God.  The  use  of  the 
reason,  through  which  he  partakes  of  the 
Divine  nature,  is  the  true  life  of  man.  Its 
right  use  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  leads 
to  philosophy,  which  is,  as  its  name  sig- 
nifies, the  love  of  wisdom,  and  its  end  is 
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tiie  attainment  of  virtue.  It  is  because  of 
imperfect  knowledge  that  the  love  of  man 
is  turned  to  fallacious  objects  of  desire,  and 
his  reason  is  perverted.  Knowledge,  then, 
is  the  prime  source  of  good;  ignorance,  of 
evil.  Through  knowledge  to  wisdom  is  the 
true  path  of  the  soul  in  this  life  on  her 
return  to  her  Maker,  to  know  whom  is  her 
native  desire,  and  her  perfect  beatitude. 

In  the  exposition  of  these  truths  in  their 
various  relations  a  multitude  of  topics  of  in- 
terest are  touched  upon,  and  a  multitude  of 
opinions  expressed  which  exhibit  the  charac- 
ter of  Dante's  mind  and  the  vast  extent  of 
the  acquisitions  by  which  his  studies  had 
enriched  it.  The  intensity  of  his  moral  con- 
victions and  the  firmness  of  his  moral  princi- 
ples are  no  less  striking  in  the  discourse  than 
the  nobility  of  his  genius  and  the  breadth 
of  his  intellectual  view.  Limited  and  erro- 
neous as  are  many  of  his  scientific  concep- 
tions, there  is  little  trace  of  superstition  or 
bigotry  in  his  opinions;  and  though  his  spec- 
ulations rest  on  a  false  conception  of  the 
universe,  the  revolting  dogmas  of  the  com- 
mon mediaeval  theology  in  respect  to  the 
human  and  the  Divine  nature  find  no  place 
in  them.  The  mingling  of  fancy  with  fact, 
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the  tmsoundness  of  the  premises  from  which 
conclusions  are  drawn,  the  errors  in  belief 
and  in  argument,  do  not  affect  the  main 
object  of  his  writing,  and  the  <  Convito  *  may 
still  be  read  with  sympathy  and  with  profit, 
as  a  treatise  of  moral  doctrine  by  a  man  the 
loftiness  of  whose  intelligence  rose  superior 
to  the  hampering  limitations  of  his  age. 

In  its  general  character  and  in  its  bio- 
graphical revelations  the  <  Banquet y  forms 
a  connecting  link  between  the  <New  Life* 
and  the  *  Divine  Comedy.  >  It  is  not  possible 
to  frame  a  complete  reconciliation  between 
all  the  statements  of  the  ( Banquet  >  in  re- 
spect to  Dante's  experience  after  the  death 
of  Beatrice,  and  the  narrative  of  them  in 
the  <New  Life*;  nor  is  it  necessary,  if  we 
allow  due  place  to  the  poetic  and  allegoric 
interpretation  of  events  natural  to  Dante's 
genius.  In  the  last  part  of  the  < New  Life  * 
he  tells  of  his  infidelity  to  Beatrice,  in 
yielding  himself  to  the  attraction  of  a  com- 
passionate lady,  in  whose  sight  he  found 
consolation.  But  the  infidelity  was  of  short 
duration,  and,  repenting  it,  he  returned  with 
renewed  devotion  to  his  only  love.  In  the 
<  Convito  >  he  tells  us  that  the  compassion- 
ate lady  was  no  living  person,  but  was  the 
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image  of  Philosophy,  in  whose  teaching  he 
had  found  comfort;  and  the  poems  which 
he  then  wrote  and  which  had  the  form,  and 
were  in  the  terms  of,  poems  of  Love,  were 
properly  to  be  understood  as  addressed  — 
not  to  any  earthly  lady,  but  —  to  the  lady 
of  the  understanding,  the  most  noble  and 
beautiful  Philosophy,  the  daughter  of  God. 
And  as  this  image  of  Philosophy,  as  the 
fairest  of  women,  whose  eyes  and  whose 
smile  reveal  the  joys  of  Paradise,  gradually 
took  clear  form,  it  coalesced  with  the  image 
of  Beatrice  herself,  she  who  on  earth  had 
been  the  type  to  her  lover  of  the  beauty 
of  eternal  things,  and  who  had  revealed  to 
him  the  Creator  in  his  creature.  But  now 
having  become  one  of  the  blessed  in  heaven, 
with  a  spiritual  beauty  transcending  all 
earthly  charm,  she  was  no  longer  merely  a 
type  of  heavenly  things,  but  herself  the 
guide  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  and  the 
divinely  commissioned  revealer  of  the  wis- 
dom of  God.  She,  looking  on  the  face  of 
God,  reflected  its  light  upon  him  who  loved 
her.  She  was  one  with  Divine  Philosophy, 
and  as  such  she  appears,  in  living  form, 
in  the  (  Divine  Comedy,*  and  discloses  to  her 
lover  the  truth  which  is  the  native  desire 
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of  the  soul,  and  in  the  attainment  of  which 
is  beatitude. 

It  is  this  conception  which  forms  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  <New  Life,*  the  <  Ban- 
quet, >  and  the  <  Divine  Comedy,  >  and  not 
merely  as  literary  compositions  but  as  auto- 
biographical records.  Dante's  life  and  his 
work  are  not  to  be  regarded  apart;  they 
form  a  single  whole,  and  they  possess  a  dra- 
matic development  of  unparalleled  consist- 
ency and  unity.  The  course  of  the  events 
of  his  life  shaped  itself  in  accordance  with 
an  ideal  of  the  imagination,  and  to  this  ideal 
his  works  correspond.  His  first  writing,  in 
his  poems  of  love  and  in  the  story  of  the 
(New  Life,'  forms  as  it  were  the  first  act 
of  a  drama  which  proceeds  from  act  to  act 
in  its  presentation  of  his  life,  with  just  pro- 
portion and  due  sequence,  to  its  climax  and 
final  scene  in  the  last  words  of  the  ( Divine 
Comedy.'  It  is  as  if  Fate  had  foreordained 
the  dramatic  unity  of  his  life  and  work,  and 
impressing  her  decree  upon  his  imagination, 
had  made  him  her  more  or  less  conscious 
instrument  in  its  fulfillment. 

Had  Dante  written  only  his  prose  treatises 
and  his  minor  poems,  he  would  still  have 
come  down  to  us  as  the  most  commanding 
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literary  figure  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  first 
modern  with  a  true  literary  sense,  the  writer 
of  love  verses  whose  imagination  was  at 
once  more  delicate  and  more  profound  than 
that  of  any  among  the  long  train  of  his 
successors,  save  Shakespeare  alone,  and 
more  free  from  sensual  stain  then  that  of 
Shakespeare ;  the  poet  of  sweetest  strain  and 
fullest  control  of  the  resources  of  his  art, 
the  scholar  of  largest  acquisition  and  of 
completest  mastery  over  his  acquisitions, 
and  the  moralist  with  higher  ideals  of  con- 
duct and  more  enlightened  conceptions  of 
duty  than  any  other  of  the  period  to  which 
he  belonged.  All  this  he  would  have  been, 
and  this  would  have  secured  for  him  a  place 
among  the  immortals.  But  all  this  has  but 
a  comparatively  small  part  in  raising  him 
to  the  station  which  he  actually  occupies,  and 
in  giving  to  him  the  influence  which  he  still 
exerts.  It  was  in  the  (  Divine  Comedy >  that 
his  genius  found  its  full  expression,  and  it 
is  to  this  supreme  poem  that  all  his  other 
work  serves  as  substructure. 

The  general  scheme  of  this  poem  seems 

to  have  been  early  formed  by  him;  and  its 

actual  composition  was  the  main  occupation 

of  his  years  of  exile,  and  must  have  been 
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its  main,  one  might  say  its  sufficient,  con- 
solation. Never  was  a  book  of  wider  scope 
devised  by  man;  and  never  was  one  more 
elaborate  in  detail,  more  varied  in  sub- 
stance, or  more  complete  in  execution.  It 
is  unique  in  the  consistency  of  its  form 
with  its  spirit.  It  possesses  such  organic 
unity  and  proportion  as  to  resemble  a  work 
of  the  creative  spirit  of  Nature  herself. 

The  motive  which  inspired  Dante  in  the 
<  Divine  Comedy  *  had  its  source  in  his  sense 
of  the  wretchedness  of  man  in  this  mortal 
life,  owing  to  the  false  direction  of  his  de- 
sires, through  his  ignorance  and  his  misuse 
of  his  free  will,  the  chief  gift  of  God  to 
him.  The  only  means  of  rescue  from  this 
wretchedness  was  the  exercise  by  man  of 
his  reason,  enlightened  by  the  Divine  grace, 
in  the  guidance  of  his  life.  To  convince 
man  of  this  truth,  to  bring  home  to  him  the 
conviction  of  the  eternal  consequences  of 
his  conduct  in  this  world,  to  show  him  the 
path  of  salvation,  was  Dante's  aim.  As 
poet  he  had  received  a  Divine  commission 
to  perform  this  work.  To  him  the  ten 
talents  had  been  given,  and  it  was  for  him 
to  put  them  to  the  use  for  which  they  had 
been  bestowed.  It  was  a  consecrated  task 
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to  which  both  heaven  and  earth  set  their 
hand,  and  a  loftier  task  was  never  under- 
taken. It  was  to  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
pounding the  design  of  God  in  the  creation, 
by  setting  forth  the  material  and  moral 
order  of  the  universe  and  the  share  of  man 
in  that  order,  and  his  consequent  duty  and 
destiny.  This  was  not  to  be  done  in  the 
form  of  abstract  propositions  addressed  to 
the  understanding,  but  in  a  poetic  narra- 
tive which  should  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
arouse  the  imagination ;  a  narrative  in  which 
human  life  should  be  portrayed  as  an  un- 
broken spiritual  existence,  prefiguring  in  its 
mortal  aspects  and  experience  its  immortal 
destiny.  The  poem  was  not  to  be  a  mere 
criticism  of  life,  but  a  solution  of  its  mys- 
tery, an  explanation  of  its  meaning,  and  a 
guide  of  its  course. 

To  give  force  and  effect  to  such  a  design 
the  narrative  must  be  one  of  personal  ex- 
perience, so  conceived  as  to  be  a  type  of 
the  universal  experience  of  man.  The  poem 
was  to  be  an  allegory,  and  in  making  him- 
self its  protagonist  Dante  assumed  a  double 
part.  He  represents  both  the  individual 
Dante,  the  actual  man,  and  that  man  as 
the  symbol  of  man  in  general.  His  descrip- 
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tion  of  his  journey  through  Hell,  Purga- 
tory and  Paradise  has  a  literal  veracity; 
and  under  the  letter  is  the  allegory  of  the 
conduct  and  consequences  of  all  human  life. 
The  literal  meaning  and  the  allegorical  are 
the  web  and  woof  of  the  fabric,  in  which 
the  separate  incidents  are  interwoven,  with 
twofold  thread,  in  designs  of  infinite  vari- 
ety, complexity,  and  beauty. 

In  the  journey  through  Hell  Dante  rep- 
resents himself  as  guided  by  Virgil,  who 
has  been  sent  to  his  aid  on  the  perilous 
way  by  Beatrice,  incited  by  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin herself,  in  her  infinite  compassion  for 
one  who  has  strayed  from  the  true  way 
in  the  dark  forest  of  the  world.  Virgil  is 
the  type  of  the  right  reason,  that  reason 
whose  guidance,  if  followed,  leads  man  to 
the  attainment  of  the  moral  virtues,  by  the 
practice  of  which  sin  may  be  avoided,  but 
which  by  themselves  are  not  enough  for 
salvation.  These  were  the  virtues  of  the 
virtuous  heathen,  unenlightened  by  divine 
revelation.  Through  the  world,  of  whose 
evil  Hell  is  the  type  and  fulfillment,  rea- 
son is  the  sufficient  guide  and  guard  along 
the  perilous  paths  which  man  must  trav- 
erse, exposed  to  the  assaults  of  sin,  sub- 
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ject  to  temptation,  and  compelled  to  face 
the  very  Devil  himself.  And  when  at  last, 
worn  and  wearied  by  long-continued  effort, 
and  repentant  of  his  frequent  errors,  he  has 
overcome  temptation,  and  entered  on  a  course 
of  purification  through  suffering  and  peni- 
tence whereby  he  may  obtain  forgiveness  and 
struggle  upward  to  the  height  of  moral 
virtue,  reason  still  suffices  to  lead  him  on 
the  difficult  ascent,  until  he  reaches  the 
security  and  the  joy  of  having  overcome 
the  world.  But  now  reason  no  longer  is 
sufficient.  Another  guide  is  needed  to  lead 
the  soul  through  heavenly  paths  to  the 
attainment  of  the  divine  virtues  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  by  which  the  soul  is  made 
fit  for  Paradise.  And  here  Beatrice,  the 
type  of  theology,  or  knowledge  of  the  things 
of  God,  takes  the  place  of  Virgil,  and  con- 
ducts the  purified  and  redeemed  soul  on  its 
return  to  its  divine  source,  to  the  consum- 
mation of  its  desires  and  its  bliss  in  the 
vision  of  God  himself. 

Such  is  the  general  scheme  of  the  poem, 
in  which  the  order  of  the  universe  is  dis- 
played and  the  life  of  man  depicted,  in 
scenes  of  immense  dramatic  variety  and  of 
unsurpassed  imaginative  reality.  It  em- 
braces the  whole  field  of  human  experience. 
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Nature,  art,  the  past,  the  present,  learning, 
philosophy,  all  contribute  to  it.  The  mas- 
tery of  the  poet  over  all  material  which 
can  serve  him  is  complete;  the  force  of  his 
controlling  imagination  corresponds  with 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  moral  pur- 
pose. And  herein  lies  the  exceptional  char- 
acter of  the  poem,  as  at  once  a  work  of 
art  of  supreme  beauty  and  a  work  of  di- 
dactic morals  of  supreme  significance.  Art 
indeed  cannot,  if  it  would,  divorce  itself 
from  morals.  Into  every  work  of  art, 
whether  the  artist  intend  it  or  not,  enters 
a  moral  element.  But  in  art,  beauty  does 
not  submit  to  be  subordinated  to  any 
other  end,  and  it  is  the  marvel  in  Dante 
that  while  his  main  intent  is  didactic,  he 
attains  it  by  a  means  of  art  so  perfect  that 
only  in  a  few  rare  passages  does  beauty 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  doctrine.  The  ( Divine 
Comedy  >  is  indeed  not  less  incompatible 
in  its  beauty  than  in  its  vast  compass,  the 
variety  of  its  interest,  and  in  the  harmony 
of  its  form  with  its  spirit.  In  his  lectures 
c  On  Translating  Homer >  Mr.  Arnold,  speak- 
ing of  the  metre  of  ( Paradise  Lost, )  says :  — 
<(To  this  metre,  as  used  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,*  our  country  owes  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing produced  one  of  the  only  two  poetical 
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works  in  the  grand  style  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  modern  languages ;  the  < Di- 
vine Comedy  >  of  Dante  is  the  other. w  But 
Mr.  Arnold  does  not  point  out  the  extraor- 
dinary fact,  in  regard  to  the  style  of  the 
( Divine  Comedy,  *  that  this  poem  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  modern  literature,  that 
there  was  no  previous  modern  standard  of 
style,  that  the  language  was  molded  and 
the  verse  invented  by  Dante;  that  he  did 
not  borrow  his  style  from  the  ancients,  and 
that  when  he  says  to  Virgil,  "Thou  art  he 
from  whom  I  took  the  fair  style  that  has 
done  me  honor, w  he  meant  only  that  he  had 
learned  from  him  the  principles  of  noble 
and  adequate  poetic  expression.  The  style 
of  the  <  Divine  Comedy >  is  as  different  from 
that  of  the  JEneid  as  it  is  from  that  of 
Paradise  Lost.* 

There  are  few  other  works  of  man,  per- 
haps there  is  no  other,  which  afford  such 
evidence  as  the  <  Divine  Comedy*  of  unin- 
terrupted consistency  of  purpose,  of  sus- 
tained vigor  of  imagination,  and  of  steady 
force  of  character  controlling  alike  the  va- 
garies of  the  poetic  temperament,  the  wav- 
ering of  human  purpose,  the  fluctuation  of 
human  powers,  and  the  untowardness  of  cir- 
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cumstance.  From  beginning  to  end  of  this 
work  of  many  years  there  is  no  flagging  of 
energy,  no  indication  of  weakness.  The 
shoulders,  burdened  by  a  task  almost  too 
great  for  mortal  strength,  never  tremble 
under  their  load. 

The  contrast  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  life  of  Dante  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive pictures  of  human  experience;  the 
pain,  the  privation,  the  humiliation  of  out- 
ward circumstance  so  bitter,  so  prolonged; 
the  joy,  the  fullness,  the  exaltation  of  in- 
ward condition  so  complete,  the  achievement 
so  great.  Above  all  other  poetry  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  >  is  the  expression  of  high  char- 
acter, and  of  a  manly  nature  of  surpassing 
breadth  and  tenderness  of  sympathy,  of  in- 
tensity of  moral  earnestness,  and  elevation 
of  purpose.  One  closes  the  narrative  of 
Dante's  life  and  the  study  of  his  works  with 
the  conviction  that  he  was  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  among  poets,  but  a  man  whose 
character  gives  to  his  poetry  its  highest  and 
its  most  enduring  interest. 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON,  the  most  representa- 
tive English  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Somersby,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, on  August  6th,  1809.  His  boyhood 
was  passed  in  his  father's  country  rectory, 
in  an  atmosphere  that  was  full  of  poetry 
and  music;  and  at  a  very  early  age  he  be- 
gan to  try  his  wings  in  verse.  Some  of  his 
youthful  efforts  were  published  in  partner- 
ship with  his  elder  brother  Charles,  in  1826, 
in  a  volume  entitled  (  Poems  by  Two  Broth- 
ers. >  Two  years  later  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  became  a  member 
of  an  intimate  society  called  <(  The  Apostles, w 
which  included  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
young  men  in  England.  Among  them  was 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  the  closest  friend  of 
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Tennyson.  In  1829  he  won  the  chancellor's 
medal  with  his  poem  called  < Timbuctoo  * ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  published 
<  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,*  a  slender  volume 
of  new  and  delicate  melodies.  He  left  col- 
lege without  taking  his  degree,  soon  after 
his  father's  death  in  1831,  and  gave  himself 
to  a  poet's  life  with  a  clear  resolution  which 
never  wavered  for  sixty  years. 

His  volume  of  poems  published  in  1832 
marked  a  distinct  growth  in  strength  and 
skill.  It  was  but  a  tiny  book ;  but  there  was 
a  quality  in  it  which  more  than  balanced 
the  lack  of  quantity.  <  The  Lady  of  Sha- 
lott,>  <CEnone,*  <The  Lotos  Eaters,  *  <  The 
Palace  of  Art,*  and  <A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women,  *  revealed  the  presence  of  a  true 
dreamer  of  dreams,  gifted  with  the  magic 
which  translates  visions  into  music.  <The 
Miller's  Daughter,*  <  The  May  Queen,*  and 
(  New  Year's  Eve,*  showed  the  touch  of.  one 
who  felt  the  charm  of  English  rural  scenery 
and  common  life  with  a  sentiment  so  fresh 
and  pure  and  deep  that  he  might  soon  be 
able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  very  heart  of 
the  people. 

But  before  this  highest  potency  of  the 
poet's  gift  could  come  to  Tennyson,  there 
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was  need  of  a  baptism  of  conflict  and  sor- 
row, to  purify  him  from  the  mere  love  of 
art  for  art's  sake,  to  save  him  from  sinking 
into  an  over-dainty  weaver  of  exquisite  verse, 
and  to  consecrate  his  genius  to  the  severe 
and  noble  service  of  humanity  and  truth. 
This  liberating  and  uplifting  experience  was 
enfolded  in  the  profound  grief  which  fell 
upon  him  in  Arthur  Hallam's  sudden  death 
at  Vienna,  in  1833.  How  deeply  this  irre- 
trievable loss  shook  the  poet's  heart,  how 
closely  and  how  strenuously  it  forced  him 
to  face  the  mystery  and  the  meaning  of  life 
in  lonely  spiritual  wrestling,  was  fully  dis- 
closed, after  seventeen  years,  in  the  famous 
elegy,  <In  Memoriam.'  But  the  traces  of 
the  conflict  and  some  of  its  fine  results  were 
seen  even  earlier,  in  the  two  volumes  of 
( Poems  *  which  appeared  in  1842,  as  the 
fruitage  of  a  decade  of  silence.  'Ulysses,' 
<Morte  d' Arthur,  >  <St.  Simeon  Stylites,> 
<Dora,>  <Locksley  Hall,'  <A  Vision  of  Sin,> 
(The  Two  Voices,'  and  that  immortal  lyric. 
<  Break,  Break,  Break,  *  were  not  the  work  of 

<(An  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.w 

A  new   soul   had  entered   into  his  poetry. 

His  Muse  had  been  born  again,  from  above, 

He  took  his  place  with  the  master-minstrels 
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who  sing  with  a  full  voice  out  of  a  full 
heart,  not  for  a  coterie,  but  for  the  age  and 
for  the  race. 

It  was  the  recognition  that  Tennyson 
really  belonged  to  this  higher  class  of  poets, 
—  a  recognition  which  at  first  was  confined 
to  a  clear-sighted  circle,  but  spread  by  de- 
grees to  the  wider  reading  public, —  that 
prepared  an  expectant  audience  for  his  first 
long  poem,  <  The  Princess, >  which  appeared 
in  1847.  The  subject  was  the  eternal  woman 
question,  treated  in  the  form  of  an  epic, 
half  heroic  and  half  humorous:  the  story 
of  a  king's  daughter  who  sought  to  eman- 
cipate, and  even  to  separate,  her  sex  from 
man,  by  founding  a  wonderful  woman's 
college;  but  was  conquered  at  last  (or  at 
least  modified),  by  the  love  of  an  amorous, 
chivalrous,  dreamy  prince,  who  wooed  and 
married  her.  The  blank  verse  in  which 
the  tale  is  told  has  great  beauty,  though  it 
is  often  too  ornate;  the  conclusion  of  the 
poem  is  a  superb  and  sonorous  tribute  to 
the  honor  of  <(  das  ewig  weibliche  w :  but  the 
little  interludes  of  song  which  are  scat- 
tered through  the  epic  shine  as  the  chief 
jewels  in  a  setting  which  is  not  all  of  pure 
gold. 
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In  1850  the  long-delayed  and  nobly  labored 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Hallam  was  given  to 
the  world.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  ( In  Memoriam  >  stands  out,  in  pres- 
ent vision,  as  the  most  illustrious  poem  of 
the  century.  Certainly  it  has  been  the 
most  frequently  translated,  the  most  widely 
quoted,  and  the  most  deeply  loved.  It  is 
far  more  than  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
memory  of  a  friend.  It  is  an  utterance  of 
the  imperishable  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  human  soul  passing  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  It  is  a  unique 
group  of  lyrics,  finished  each  one  with  an 
exquisite  artist's  care,  which  is  only  sur- 
passed by  the  intense  and  steady  passion 
which  fuses  them  into  a  single  poem.  It  is 
the  English  classic  on  the  love  of  immor- 
tality and  the  immortality  of  love. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  appearance  of 
this  poem  happened  the  two  most  import- 
ant events  of  Tennyson's  career.  He  was 
married  in  June  to  Miss  Emily  Sellwood,  a 
lady  of  rare  and  beautiful  endowments,  who 
proved  herself,  through  a  long  life  of  unself- 
ish devotion,  the  true  partner  of  a  poet's  exist- 
ence. And  he  was  appointed  in  November 
to  succeed  Wordsworth  as  poet  laureate. 
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His  first  official  poem  was  the  stately  <  Ode 
on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,* 
in  1852.  The  majestic  march  of  the  verse, 
its  freedom,  its  organ-toned  music,  its  pa- 
triotic vigor,  and  the  lofty  solemnity  with 
which  it  closes,  give  it  a  higher  place  than 
can  be  claimed  for  any  other  poetical  pro- 
duction of  an  English  laureate  for  a  public 
occasion.  (  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade, y  written  in  1854,  was  a  trumpet-note 
that  rang  through  England  and  echoed 
around  the  world. 

<Maud>  was  published  in  1855.  It  is  a 
lyrical  monodrama,  in  which  the  hero,  a 
sensitive  and  morbid  man,  with  a  hereditary 
tendency  to  madness,  tells  the  story  of  his 
redemption  from  misanthropy  and  despair 
by  the  power  of  a  pure  love,  unhappy  but 
victorious.  The  variety  of  the  metrical 
forms  in  this  poem,  the  passionate  ten- 
derness of  the  love  songs,  the  beautiful 
truth  of  the  descriptive  passages,  and  the 
intense  personality  of  its  spirit,  give  it  a 
singular  charm,  which  is  felt  most  deeply 
perhaps  by  those  who  are  young  and  in 
love.  Tennyson  himself  said  to  me,  <(I 
think  < Maud >  is  one  of  my  most  original 
poems. B 
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In  1859  began  the  publication  of  the  epical 
sequence  called  ( Idylls  of  the  King*;  the 
largest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  im- 
portant, of  the  works  of  Tennyson.  The 
first  group  contained  'Enid,'  Vivien,* 
<  Elaine,*  and  Guinevere.*  The  second 
group  appeared  in  1870,  and  consisted  of 
<The  Coming  of  Arthur,  >  <The  Holy  Grail,  > 
<Pelleas  and  Ettarre,'  and  <  The  Passing  of 
Arthur.*  In  1872  <  Gareth  and  Lynette*  and 
'The  Last  Tournament  *  were  published; 
and  in  1885  'Balin  and  Balan*  was  printed 
in  the  volume  entitled  <Tiresias  and  Other 
Poems. y  The  division  of  <Enid)  into  two 
parts  — (  The  Marriage  of  Geraint J  and  <  Ger- 
aint  and  Enid > — makes  the  epic  as  it  now 
stands  consist  of  twelve  idylls.  Each  of 
these  idylls  clothes  an  ancient  legend  from 
the  history  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain,  in 
the  richest  and  most  harmonious  of  modern 
blank  verse.  They  are  so  far  independent 
that  any  one  of  them  might  stand  alone  as 
a  complete  poem.  But  there  is  a  connect- 
ing thread  running  through  them  all  in  the 
threefold  love-story  of  Arthur,  Guinevere, 
and  Lancelot,  though  the  separate  pearls 
often  hide  the  string.  The  underlying  mo- 
tive of  the  whole  series  is  to  shadow  forth 
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the  war  of  Sense  against  the  Soul.  The 
idylls  are  to  be  interpreted  therefore  as 
movements  in  a  symphony,  the  theme  of 
which  is  the  rightful  royalty  of  man's  spir- 
itual nature,  seeking  to  establish  itself  in 
a  settled  reign  of  law,  and  constantly  op- 
posed by  the  disorderly  and  disintegrating 
elements  of  humanity.  In  < The  Coming  of 
Arthur >  it  is  doubt  that  threatens  the  king- 
dom ;  in  <  Gareth  and  Lynette >  the  conflict 
is  with  ambition;  in  (The  Marriage  of  Ger- 
aimV  with  pride;  in  <Geraint  and  Enid,' 
with  jealousy;  in  <  Balin  and  Balan,*  with 
suspicion;  in  < Merlin  and  Vivien,  >  with  lust; 
in  <The  Holy  Grail, >  with  superstition;  un- 
til at  last  the  poison  of  unlawful  love  has 
crept  through  all  the  court,  and  Arthur's 
Round  Table  is  dissolved  in  ruin, — but  not 
without  a  vision  of  peace  for  the  king  who 
has  kept  his  soul  unstained,  and  a  dim 
promise  of  new  hope  for  some  future  age, 
when  he  shall  return  to  bloodless  victory. 
Tennyson  has  not  allowed  the  ethical  pur- 
pose of  these  poems  to  confuse  their  inter- 
est or  bedim  their  beauty.  They  are  not 
in  any  sense  an  allegory.  The  tales  of  love 
and  knight-errantry,  of  tournament  and  bat- 
tle and  quest,  are  vividly  told  in  the  true 
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romantic  spirit,  lighting  up  the  olden  story 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  to-day. 
There  is  perhaps  a  touch  of  over-elaborate- 
ness in  the  style ;  but  after  all  the  figures 
stand  out  to  the  full  as  distinctly  as  they 
ought  to  do  in  such  a  large  tapestry.  In 
the  finer  idylls,  like  <  Guinevere J  and  <  The 
Passing  of  Arthur,'  the  verse  moves  with  a 
grandeur  and  dignity,  a  broad,  measured, 
fluent  harmony,  unrivaled  in  England  since 
the  days  when  Milton's  organ  voice  was 
stilled. 

The  rest  of  Tennyson's  poetical  work  in- 
cludes his  dramas, — 'Queen  Mary,*  'Har- 
old,' <  Beckett  <  The  Cup  and  the  Falcon,> 
and  a  few  others, —  and  several  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  poems :  <  Enoch  Arden >  (1864), 
<The  Lover's  Tale>  (1879),  <  Ballads  >  (1880), 
<Tiresias>  (1885),  <  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After  >  (1886),  <Demeter>  (1889),  and  <The 
Death  of  GEnone,'  published  posthumously  in 
1892.  The  great  age  to  which  his  life  was 
prolonged,  the  unswerving  fidelity  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  sole  pursuit  of  his 
chosen  art,  the  freshness  of  spirit  which 
made  him  delight  in  labor  to  the  very  last, 
and  the  fine  versatility  of  mind  with  which 
he  turned  from  one  field  of  production  to 
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another, — brought  it  to  pass  that  both  in 
amount  and  in  variety  of  work,  Tennyson 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  English  poets.  I 
can  think  of  but  two  —  Shakespeare  and  Rob- 
ert Browning — who  produced  more. 

In  1883  a  title  of  nobility  was  offered  to 
Tennyson  through  Mr.  Gladstone.  This 
honor,  which  he  had  declined  at  least  once 
before,  he  now  accepted;  and  in  January 
1884  he  was  admitted  (we  can  hardly  say 
elevated)  to  the  peerage, — taking  his  title, 
Baron  of  Aldworth  and  Farringford,  from 
his  two  country  houses,  in  Sussex  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

It  would  be  difficult,  of  course,  to  charac- 
terize the  style  and  estimate  the  value  of 
such  a  varied  and  fertile  poet  in  a  brief 
essay.  But  there  are  certain  qualities  in  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson  which  are  unmistakable 
and  vital. 

i.  His  diction  is  singularly  lucid,  smooth, 
and  melodious.  He  avoids  sharp  and  strident 
effects.  Not  only  in  his  choice  of  metres, 
but  also  in  his  choice  of  words  and  cadences, 
we  feel  a  musical  influence  controlling  his 
verse.  Sometimes  this  results  in  a  loss  of 
force  or  definiteness.  But  it  makes  his 
poetry,  whether  in  the  long  swinging  lines 
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of  (Locksley  Hall,*  or  in  the  brief,  simple 
measures  of  the  shorter  songs,  eminently 
readable.  Any  one  who  recites  it  aloud  will 
find  how  natural  it  is  to  fall,  as  Tennyson 
always  did,  into  a  rhythmical  tone,  almost 
like  chanting.  And  this  close  relation  of  his 
poetry  to  music  may  be  felt  also  in  the 
quality  of  subtle  suggestiveness,  of  intimate 
and  indefinable  charm,  which  makes  his 
brief  lyrics  as  perfect  as  anything  of  their 
kind  in  the  world's  literature.  He  has  the 
power  of  expressing  the  vague,  delicate,  yet 
potent  emotions,  the  feelings  that  belong  to 
the  twilight  of  the  heart,  when  the  glow  of 
love  and  the  shadow  of  regret  are  mingled, 
in  melodies  of  words  as  simple  and  as  mag- 
ical as  the  chime  of  far-off  bells,  or  the 
echoes  of  a  bugle-call  dying  among  the  hills. 
2.  He  has  an  extraordinary  truthfulness 
and  delicacy  of  touch  in  natural  descrip- 
tion. This  appears  equally  in  minute,  pre- 
Raphaelite  work,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
color  of  the  buds  on  different  trees  in  early 
spring ;  or  of  the  way  in  which  a  wave-crest 
is  reflected  in  the  smooth  hollow  before  it 
breaks;  and  in  wide,  vague  landscapes, 
where  he  renders  the  turbulence  of  the  com- 
ing storm  or  the  still  glory  of  an  autum- 
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nal  morning  in  a  few  broad  lines.  Add  to 
this  the  quality  of  blending  and  interfus- 
ing all  his  epithets  and  descriptions  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  poem,  so  that  they  do 
not  distract  the  feeling  but  enhance  and 
deepen  it,  and  you  have  one  of  the  traits 
by  which  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  is  most 
easily  distinguished. 

3.  His    range   of    imaginative   sympathy, 
as  shown  in  his  ballads  and  character  pieces, 
is  very  wide;   but  it  moves   for   the   most 
part  along  natural  and  normal  rather  than 
strange  and  eccentric  lines.      His  dramatic 
lyrics  differ  in  this  respect    from  those  of 
Browning.     Tennyson  expresses  the  feeling 
of  the   philosopher   in    *  Lucretius, J    of  the 
peasant  in  <  Rizpah,>  of  the  child  in  <  The 
Children's  Hospital,'  of  the  old  sea-fighter 
in   <The  Revenge,*   of  the  intellectual   ad- 
venturer in  <  Ulysses, J  in  order  to  bring  out 
in  each,  not  that  which  is  exceptional  and 
rare,  but  that  which  is  most  deeply  human 
and  typical. 

4.  His  work  reflects  with  singular  fidelity 
the  scientific  and  social  movements  of  the 
age.      The    discoveries    and    inventions    of 
modern    times    are    translated    into    poetic 
language,  and  turned  to  poetic  use.    In  his 
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verse  the  earth  moves,  the  planets  are 
molded  of  star-dust,  and  the  mystery  of 
an  unfinished  creation  is  still  in  evolution. 
It  is  possible,  often,  to  assign  dates  to  his 
poems  by  an  allusion  to  some  newly  seen 
moon  or  comet,  or  some  critical  event  in 
the  social  history  of  mankind.  It  is  true 
that  he  mistrusts  many  of  the  new  devices 
to  bring  in  the  millennium.  He  takes  a 
dark  view  of  some  of  the  elements  of  nine- 
teenth-century civilization.  But  still  he 
feels  the  forward  movement  of  the  world; 
and  his  poetry  mirrors  truly  the  spirit  of 
modern  optimism,  with  shadows. 

5.  As  in  its  form,  so  in  its  spirit,  the  verse 
of  Tennyson  expresses  a  constant  and  con- 
trolling sense  of  law  and  order.  He  is  in 
the  opposite  camp  from  the  poets  of  revolt. 
Harmony  is  essential  to  his  conception  of 
beauty.  His  patriotism  is  sober,  steadfast, 
thoughtful,  law-abiding.  His  love  moves 
within  the  bounds  of  order,  purity,  and  rev- 
erence. His  conception  of  power  is  never 
akin  to  blind  force,  but  carries  within  itself 
the  higher  elements  of  intelligence  and  vol- 
untary restraint. 

"  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control,— 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power." 
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6.  The  poetry  of  Tennyson  is  pervaded  by 
a  profoundly  religious  spirit.  His  view  of 
the  world — his  view  even  of  the  smallest 
flower  that  blossoms  in  the  world  —  is  illu- 
minated through  and  through  by  his  faith 
in  the  Divine  presence  and  goodness  and 
beauty.  He  cannot  conceive  of  a  purely 
physical  universe.  Nothing  that  he  has  writ- 
ten could  have  been  written  as  it  is,  if  he 
had  been  an  atheist  or  an  agnostic.  Even 
his  poems  of  doubt  and  conflict  are  the  re- 
surgent protests  of  the  heart  against  the 
cold  negations  which  destroy  personal  trust 
in  the  unseen  God,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  His  method  in 
dealing  with  religious  subjects  is  not  theo- 
logical, like  that  of  Milton  or  Wordsworth; 
nor  philosophical,  like  that  of  Browning  or 
Arnold  or  Clough.  Tennyson  speaks  more 
from  the  side  of  the  feelings,  the  ultimate 
spiritual  instincts  and  cravings  of  humanity. 
The  strongest  of  these  is  the  desire  and 
hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  To  this 
passion  for  immortality  he  gives  full  play, 
and  it  evokes  some  of  the  strongest  and 
sweetest  tones  of  his  music.  From  <  The  De- 
serted House >  to  ( Crossing  the  Bar,*  his 
poetry  is  an  evidence  of  his  conviction  that 
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death  cannot  end  all.  This  faith  in  the  life 
that  is  to  come  elevates  and  purifies  his 
conception  of  the  life  that  now  is.  It  gives 
a  new  meaning  to  duty  and  to  love.  And 
when  we  think  of  the  many  noble  poems  in 
which  it  has  found  expression, — <  The  Two 
Voices, >  <  The  May  Queen, >  <  Locksley  Hall,* 
<  Enoch  Arden,* <  The  Leper's  Bride,  >  <  Guine- 
vere,J  (In  Memoriam,*  <Vastness,>  (  Wages,* 
— we  may  well  call  Tennyson  the  poet  of 
the  endless  life. 

His  influence  upon  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  the  age  has  been  far-reaching  and 
potent.  He  has  stood  among  the  doubts 
and  confusions  of  these  latter  days,  as  a 
witness  for  the  things  that  are  invisible  and 
eternal, —  the  things  that  men  may  forget 
if  they  will,  but  if  they  forget  them,  their 
hearts  wither  and  the  springs  of  poesy  run 
dry.  His  verse  has  brought  new  cheer  and 
courage  to  the  youth  of  to-day  who  would 
fain  defend  their  spiritual  heritage  against 
the  invasions  of  materialism.  In  the  vital 
conflict  for  the  enlargement  of  faith  to  em- 
brace the  real  results  of  science,  he  stood 
forth  as  a  leader.  In  the  great  silent  re- 
action of  our  age  from  the  desperate  solitude 
of  a  consistent  skepticism,  his  voice  was  a 
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clear-toned  bell,  calling  the  unwilling  exiles 
of  belief  to  turn  again.  And  when  at  last, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1892,  he  passed  away 
from  his  quiet  home  at  Aldworth,  with  the 
moonlight  falling  on  closed  eyes  and  voice- 
less lips,  the  world  mourned  for  him  as  for 
a  mighty  prophet,  and  rejoiced  for  him  as 
a  poet  who  had  finished  his  course  and  kept 
the  faith. 
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MILTON  was  born  in  London  on  December 
9th,  1607;  the  son  of  John  Milton,  who 
had  amassed  a  competency  as  a  scrivener. 
The  elder  Milton,  besides  his  professional 
success,  attained  to  considerable  eminence  as 
a  musician.  This  talent,  we  know,  descended 
to  his  son  ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  inherit- 
ance had  some  bearing  upon  the  genius  of 
the  poet,  who  was  gifted  with  perhaps  the 
finest  ear  possessed  by  any  English  writer, 
and  whom  critics  have  described  as  a  musical 
rather  than  a  picturesque  poet.  Milton  tells 
us  that  he  was  instructed  early,  both  at 
grammar  schools  and  by  private  masters, 
'as  my  age  would  suffer."  It  was  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  however,  which  he  had  entered 
by  the  year  1620,  that  he  began  that  career 
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of  diligent  study  which  he  was  to  pursue 
through  life.  "From  my  twelfth  year  of 
age,"  he  says,  "  I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my 
studies  to  bed  before  midnight."  Milton  left 
school  at  the  end  of  1624,  when  he  was  six- 
teen ;  as  Mr.  Masson  says,  "  as  scholarly,  as 
accomplished,  and  as  handsome  a  youth  as 
St.  Paul's  School  has  sent  forth."  Early  in 
the  following  year  he  entered  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
his  career  at  college  was  not  a  happy  one ; 
and  there  was  a  story,  now  discarded,  to 
which  Johnson  lent  some  kind  of  counte- 
nance, from  which  it  appeared  that  he  was  one 
of  the  last  students  of  the  university  to  un- 
dergo corporal  punishment.  He  was  of  a  re- 
bellious disposition,  and  may  have  found 
much  to  condemn  both  in  the  system  of  in- 
struction then  followed  in  the  university  and 
in  his  instructors.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  the  "lady  of  Christ's  College,"  as  he 
was  termed  in  allusion  to  his  beauty  and  the 
purity  of  his  morals,  was  not  popular  with 
his  fellow-collegians.  He,  however,  took  his 
degree  in  due  course,  and  remained  at  the 
university  some  years  after  graduation. 
Among  the  incidents  of  his  college  life  was 
his  friendship  with  Edward  King,  the  young 
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poet  celebrated  in  'Lycidas. '  He  added 
French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew  to  the  university 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  he  became  an  expert 
swordsman. 

It  was  in  1632,  at  the  end  of  his  seven  years' 
life  at  Cambridge,  that  he  went  to  live  with 
his  father,  who  had  just  removed  from  London 
to  the  small  village  of  Horton  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, not  far  from  Windsor.  The  idea 
with  which  he  entered  college,  that  of  being 
a  priest,  had  been  abandoned,  and  he  had 
decided  upon  a  life  devoted  to  learning  and 
the  pursuit  of  literature.  He  lived  at  Horton 
for  the  next  six  years.  At  Horton  he  wrote, 
besides  other  poetry,  '  L' Allegro,'  'II  Pen- 
seroso,'  '  Comus,'  and  '  Lycidas,'  'Comus,' 
like  much  of  his  poetry,  was  the  result  of  an 
occasion.  The  musician  Lawes,  who  was 
his  friend,  had  been  employed  to  write  a 
masque  to  be  played  at  Lord  Bridgewater's 
place  in  Wales;  and  for  this  entertainment 
Milton  wrote  the  words,  There  is  perhaps 
not  in  all  our  literature  so  perfect  an  expres- 
sion as  •  Comus '  of  the  beauty  of  a  youthful 
mind  filled  with  lofty  principles;  and  this 
quality  of  the  poem  is  all  the  more  impress- 
ive because  we  know  that  the  ideals  cher- 
ished in  those  days  of  hope  and  health  and 
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lettered  enthusiasm  are  to  be  reasserted  with 
deeper  emphasis  amid  the  tragic  circum- 
stances of  the  closing  period  of  his  career. 
It  was  the  loss  of  his  friend  Edward  King, 
by  the  foundering  of  a  ship  in  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel, which  was  the  occasion  of  '  Lycidas,'  a 
poem  which  is  throughout  a  treasury  of  liter- 
ary beauty. 

His  mother  died  in  1637,  and  his  brother 
and  his  wife  came  to  live  with  his  father ;  and 
Milton  now  felt  that  he  might  carry  out  his 
long-contemplated  project  of  a  journey  to 
Italy.  He  started  upon  this  journey  in  1637, 
and  passed  fifteen  months  on  the  Continent. 
This  period  was  one  of  the  brightest  of  his 
life,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  chapters 
of  literary  biography.  After  having  visited 
Paris,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Geneva, 
—at  all  of  which  places  he  was  received  with 
a  distinction  and  kindness  due  more,  no 
doubt,  to  his  character  and  accomplishments 
and  his  engaging  personal  qualities  than  to 
his  fame,  which  could  not  at  that  time  have 
been  great,— he  returned  to  England.  It  was 
the  alarming  state  of  affairs  at  home  which 
determined  him  to  bring  this  charming  epi- 
sode of  his  career  to  an  end.  The  words  in 
which  he  stated  the  motive  for  this  decision 
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are  significant  of  the  abrupt  change  which 
was  about  to  take  place  in  his  life :  "  I  con- 
sidered it  to  be  dishonorable  to  be  enjoying 
myself  at  my  ease  in  foreign  lands  while  my 
countrymen  were  striking  a  blow  for  free- 
dom." 

On  reaching  England  he  went  to  live  in 
London,  receiving  into  his  hoitse  as  pupils 
his  two  nephews  and  some  other  boys,  to 
whom  he  gave  instruction.  He  of  course 
continued  his  life  of  study ;  but  he  wrote  no 
poetry.  His  exertions  from  now  on  to  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  were  to  be  mainly 
those  of  the  pamphleteer  and  the  politician. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  triumphant  party,  which 
had  successfully  opposed  the  purposes  of 
Charles  and  Laud,  there  had  arisen  several 
divisions,  mainly  over  the  question  of  Epis- 
copacy. Milton  belonged  to  what  was  termed 
the  "  root  and  branch  party,"  which  wished  to 
do  away  with  the  bishops  altogether.  In  an- 
swer to  a  manifesto  published  by  the  High 
Church  division  of  the  party  five  Puritan 
ministers  had  issued  a  pamphlet  signed 
"  Smectymnuus " — a  word  made  up  of  the 
initials  of  its  five  authors.  Milton  wrote 
during  1641  and  1642  a  number  of  pamphlets 
in  support  of  the  views  of  this  party.  In 
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1643  he  issued  a  pamphlet  the  motive  of 
which  was  chiefly  personal.  In  May  of  that 
year  he  had  taken  a  journey  into  the  coun- 
try, and  had  brought  back  with  him  a  wife. 
She  was  Mary  Powell,  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
the  daughter  of  a  Royalist  gentleman  of 
Oxfordshire.  The  honeymoon  was  scarcely 
over  before  the  young  girl,  who  had  found 
the  abode  of  the  Puritan  scholar  not  so  pleas- 
ant a  place  to  live  as  the  free  and  easy  cavalier 
house  in  Oxfordshire,  went  to  her  family  on 
a  visit;  and  Milton  was  presently  informed 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  returning.  It 
was  in  the  following  August  that  he  wrote 
his  '  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, '  in 
which  he  attacked  the  accepted  views  of 
marriage,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  Parlia- 
ment would  legislate  for  the  relief  of  persons 
in  his  situation.  This,  of  course,  Parliament 
failed  to  do ;  and  Milton  made  few  converts 
to  his  views  upon  this  subject,  although 
among  the  numerous  sects  of  the  day  there 
was  one  known  as  Miltonists  or  Divorcers. 
In  1645  Milton's  wife  returned  to  him.  The 
triumph  of  the  Puritan  party  had  brought 
ruin  to  her  family.  Milton  received  into  his 
house  the  entire  family,  twelve  in  all,  includ- 
ing the  mother-in-law,  who  had  been  the  chief 
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cause  of  the  quarrel.  Mary  Powell  was  the 
mother  of  his  three  children.  She  died  nine 
years  later. 

In  1644  Milton  published,  without  a  license, 
a  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet  on  '  Di- 
vorce. '  The  criticisms  made  upon  this  dis- 
regard of  the  license  law  resulted  in  his 
writing,  in  the  same  year,  his  famous  '  Areo- 
pagitica,'  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  and 
the  most  known  and  admired  of  all  his  prose 
writings.  There  now  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded a  period  of  inactivity,  which  lasted 
till  1649.  On  January  3oth  of  that  year  the 
King  was  beheaded,  and  within  a  fortnight 
Milton  published  a  pamphlet  in  defense  of 
the  act.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing written  this  pamphlet  that  he  was,  in  the 
following  month,  made  Latin  Secretary  to 
the  Council  of  State,  which  governed  the 
country.  His  business  in  this  new  office  was 
to  translate  from  and  into  Latin  the  com- 
munications received  from  abroad  by  the 
Council,  and  those  sent  in  reply.  But  he 
had  other  duties,  of  an  indefinite  character. 
One  was  that  of  official  pamphleteer  for  the 
new  government,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
to  defend  it  from  its  critics  at  home  and 
abroad.  If  the  Irish  Presbyterians  attacked 
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the  government,  Milton,  who  belonged  to  the 
Independents  and  favored  toleration,  must 
answer  them  in  behalf  of  Cromwell  and  his 
Council,  who  were  also  Independents.  His 
special  duty,  however,  proved  to  be  that  of 
replying  to  assaults  made  in  the  interests  of 
the  monarchy.  When  the  '  Eikon  Basilike  ' 
(Royal  Image)  was  published,  a  pamphlet 
believed  to  be  written  by  the  King,  the 
Council  directed  Milton  to  reply.  This  he 
did  in  the  '  Eikonoklastes  '  (Image-Breaker). 
Charles  II.  was  at  that  time  living  at  The 
Hague,  and  he  employed  .the  learned  Sal- 
masius,  the  great  ornament  of  the  University 
of  Leyden,  to  write  a  defense  of  his  father. 
Milton,  having  been  ordered  by  the  Council 
to  answer  Salmasius,  wrote  his  '  Defence  of 
the  English  People. '  His  labors  in  prepar- 
ing this  pamphlet  were  the  cause  of  his 
blindness.  He  had  been  warned  by  his  doc- 
tor that  such  would  be  the  result,  but  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  a  deliberate 
sacrifice  of  his  eyesight  in  the  fulfillment  of 
this  task.  He  thus  became  blind  at  the  age 
of  forty-three.  Another  monograph,  '  Regii 
Sanguinis  Clamor  '  (Cry  of  the  Royal  Blood), 
having  been  issued  from  The  Hague,  Milton 
wrote  his  '  Second  Defence  ' — a  paper  of  ex- 
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traordinary  interest  and  eloquence,  spoiled, 
however,  by  fanaticism  and  by  a  simplicity 
of  combativeness  which  at  times  seems  to 
approach  the  borders  of  puerility.  We  get 
some  idea  of  the  heroic  elements  and  propor- 
tions of  the  scene  which  it  discloses  when 
we  hear  the  blind  sage  and  patriot  exclaim 
of  Cromwell  that  he  "  had  either  extinguished, 
or  by  habit  had  learned  to  subdue,  the  whole 
host  of  vain  hopes,  fears,  and  passions  which 
infest  the  soul."  One  incident  of  Milton's 
domestic  life  during  this  period  should  be 
mentioned:  in  1656  he  had  married  Kath- 
erine  Woodcock,  the  "  late  espoused  saint"  of 
the  sonnet,  and  with  her  had  fifteen  months 
of  great  happiness,  which  her  death  termi- 
nated. The  aspect  of  public  affairs  soon  be- 
gan, from  Milton's  point  of  view,  to  darken. 
From  the  time  of  Oliver's  death  the  tide  of 
reaction  was  setting  in,  bearing  irresistibly 
in  the  direction  of  a  return  of  the  monarchy. 
This  result  Milton  set  himself  to  the  work  of 
fighting  with  desperate  energy.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  that  his  proposal  for  the  cure  of 
the  disorders  of  the  time  was  the  establish- 
ment of  some  such  scheme  of  federal  govern- 
ment as  was  destined  more  than  a  century 
later  to  be  devised  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States.  How  Milton  succeeded  in 
escaping  the  scaffold,  after  the  Restoration 
had  been  accomplished,  is  not  clear.  But 
his  escape  was  probably  due  to  his  literary 
eminence  and  to  the  secret  services  of  friends 
and  admirers.  He  was  for  a  time  in  hiding, 
but  from  1660  was  without  fear  of  molesta- 
tion. He  was  then  indeed  "  fallen  on  evil 
days."  Besides  his  public  causes  of  unhap- 
piness,  he  was  miserable  at  home.  He  found 
himself  neglected  by  daughters  whom  he  had 
failed  to  educate.  He  was  not  a  worldly- 
wise  man,  nor  a  man  of  common  worldly 
prudence:  witness  many  facts  of  his  life — 
such,  for  instance,  as  his  thinking  that  an 
article  was  worth  the  sacrifice  of  his  eyes, 
and  his  scheme  of  education  founded  on  the 
belief  that  any  boy  could  do  what  he  did  at 
school.  In  1663  Milton  married  his  third 
wife,  a  woman  thirty  years  younger  than 
himself — a  marriage  which  proved  fortunate. 
In  his  loneliness  he  was  still  visited  by  a  few 
friends  who  were  faithful  to  him,  such  as 
Andrew  Marvell  and  Cyriac  Skinner. 

It  was  this  period  of  his  life  which  he 

occupied  with  the  composition  of  '  Paradise 

Lost. '     During  the  long  interval  which  had 

elapsed  since  '  Lycidas  '  Milton's  only  poems 
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had   been   the   sonnets;    which,    among  the 
noblest  poems  of  our  language  as  they  are, 
relate  chiefly  to  the  incidents  of  the  political 
life  in  which  he  was  throughout  that  time 
immersed.     In  1658,  the  last  year  of  Crom- 
well's  Protectorate,    Milton   had    taken    up 
4  Paradise  Lost. '     But  the  beginnings  of  the 
work  far  antedate   that  time.     As  early  as 
1638  he  had  determined  to  make  the  compo- 
sition of  a  great  poem  tne  chief  work  of  his 
life.     His  intention  at  that  time  was  to  take 
the  subject  of  the  poem  from  the  legend  of 
King  Arthur.      In  1640-42  he  was  debating 
the  subject  and  manner  of  the  poem.     More 
than  ninety    possible    themes — the    greater 
part  of  them  Biblical,  although  some  were 
historical— were  considered  by  him.      After 
his  selection  of  the  theme  of  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
as  the  subject,  his  first  intention  was  that  the 
form  of  the  poem  should  be  dramatic.     About 
1642   he  worked  upon  parts  of  it.     Satan's 
Address  to  the  Sun  was  written  at  that  time, 
and  repeated  by  Milton  to  his  nephew,  Ed- 
ward Philips.     When  in  1658  the  poem  was 
resumed,  it  was  under  the  epic  form.     It  was 
finished  in  1665  and  published  in  1666. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  attempt  a  description  or  criticism 
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of  '  Paradise  Lost. '  It  is  of  course  one  of 
the  world's  great  epics.  The  drama  and  story 
ar6  of  the  grandest,  especially  in  the  first  two 
books,  and  the  entire  subject  and  scenery  of 
the  work  have  entered  into  and  profoundly 
influenced  the  mind  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  Nevertheless  a  story  which  concerns 
spirits  is  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  side  of 
stories  which  concern  men,  as  the  other  great 
epics  do.  To  most  readers  the  work  is  per- 
haps lyrical  rather  than  epic;  a  wonderful 
strain  of  music,  rising  now  and  again  into 
still  grander  harmonies,  rather  than  a  rela- 
tion of  incidents.  It  is  the  splendid  bursts  of 
poetry  scattered  through  the  work,  and  ex- 
pressing the  mind  of  the  poet,  that  interest 
us  even  more  than  the  story.  The  poet  him- 
self is  as  much  before  us  as  in  his  more 
strictly  lyrical  productions.  He  is  never 
absent  from  our  thoughts.  Thus,  when  the 
newly  erected  Pandemonium  is  likened  to 
the  pipes  of  an  organ,  we  have  before  us 
the  blind  musician  of  the  little  house  in 
Jewin  Street.  When  we  find  the  gods  of 
Olympus  among  the  hosts  of  hell,  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  regret  to  see  the  friends  of 
the  young  scholar  of  Horton  in  such  com- 
pany. What  else  than  the  most  beautiful 
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lyric  poetry  is  the  pathetic  opening  of  the 
third  book  ? 

A  word  should  be  said  of  the  scheme  of  the 
physical  universe  which  the  story  of  '  Para- 
dise Lost '  supposes.  How  is  it  that  Satan 
in  going  from  hell  to  earth  at  one  time  flies 
downward  ?  How  is  it  that  in  this  journey 
he  passes  the  gate  of  heaven  ?  Milton  sup- 
poses all  space  to  be  divided  into  two  halves, 
an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  upper  heaven  and 
the  lower  chaos.  From  the  floor  of  heaven 
is  hung  our  starry  universe,  a  hollow  sphere 
with  a  hard  crust,  with  the  earth  in  the  center 
and  the  sun  and  stars  revolving  round  it.  It 
was  so  our  starry  universe  (solar  system,  as 
we  should  now  call  it)  was  regarded  by  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy,  which  Milton  selected 
as  the  cosmogony  of  '  Paradise  Lost. '  When 
Satan  and  his  angels  are  cast  out  of  heaven 
they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  chaos  and  are  there 
inclosed  in  hell,  which  is  roofed  over.  Be- 
tween heaven  and  hell  is  the  rest  of  chaos. 
Our  starry  universe,  as  has  been  said,  hangs 
from  the  floor  of  heaven  near  the  gate  of 
heaven.  At  this  point  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
crust  of  our  universe,  which  is  the  place  of 
entrance  to  it.  Satan  gets  out  of  hell,  finds 
his  way  through  chaos,  passes  near  the  gate 
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of  heaven,  enters  the  aperture  in  the  crust  of 
our  universe,  and  thence  drops  to  the  earth. 

It  was  Ellwood,  the  young  Quaker  to  whom 
Milton  had  shown  '  Paradise  Lost, '  who  sug- 
gested '  Paradise  Regained. '  He  said  to 
Milton  on  returning  the  MS.,  "Thou  hast 
said  much  here  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  what 
hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found?"  Ell- 
wood,  in  relating  the  interview,  says,  "  He 
made  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse." 
It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  Milton  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  '  Paradise  Re- 
gained.' This  was  published  in  1671.  It  is 
a  poem  upon  which  its  author  set  great  store ; 
and  which,  whatever  may  be  its  deficiencies, 
has  great  beauties.  It  is  especially  a  correct 
poem,  very  devoid  of  ornament.  '  Samson 
Agonistes, '  the  concluding  poem  of  his  life, 
has  a  sad  autobiographical  interest  as  the 
poem  of  his  old  age.  To  that  old  age  many 
elements  of  sadness  contributed.  Blind  and 
ill,  neglected  by  his  daughters  at  home,  he 
was  witnessing  the  triumph  without  of  the 
enemies  of  all  he  held  sacred.  The  poem  is 
an  exact  picture  of  such  an  old  age. 

In  speaking  of  Milton's  literary  character- 
istics it  is  natural  to  mention  first  the  sub- 
ject of  style,  in  which  he  is  perhaps  the 
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greatest  of  English  writers.  He  has  that 
power,  which  only  the  greatest  poets  have, 
of  commanding  a  beautiful  style,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  subject.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  within  the  power  of  a 
true  poet  to  write  well  upon  a  theme  which 
is  of  a  character  to  awaken  his  feeling  and 
imagination;  for  the  excited  feeling  then 
prompts  him  to  a  style  worthy  of  the  subject. 
But  to  write  in  a  fine  style  upon  themes 
which  are  not  in  their  nature  dignified  is  far 
more  difficult.  It  is  done  only  by  the  great 
poets.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Milton  does 
not  have  occasion  to  exhibit  this  power  as 
often  as  'Homer  and  Virgil.  But  when  the 
occasion  comes  he  is  equal  to  it.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  his  power  to  speak  meanly  or 
weakly.  Even  in  passages  where  the  subject 
is  not  only  not  poetical  but  seems  to  border 
upon  the  ridiculous, — as,  for  instance,  that  in 
which  he  describes  the  inhabitants  of  hell  as 
having  the  capacity  to  reduce  their  bulk  at 
will  to  the  smallest  dimensions, — even  in 
such  passages  the  style  does  not  falter. 
When  we  come  to  his  manner  of  expression 
in  treating  great  subjects,  we  find  a  dignity, 
a  splendor,  and  a  grace  which  are  unequaled 
in  English  literature.  In  particular,  there  is 
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a  loveliness  of  elegance  in  which  no  English 
poet  approaches  him.  Here  he  is  unique; 
and,  like 

"  That  self-begotten  bird 
In  Arabian  woods  embost  " 

of  Samson  Agonistes,'  "no  second  knows 
nor  third."  A  hundred  examples  crowd  upon 
the  memory  or  disclose  themselves  as  we 
turn  the  pages.  It  is  perhaps  better,  by  the 
way,  not  to  know  such  passages  by  heart; 
since  a  verbal  familiarity  with  them  may  de- 
prive you  of  that  surprise  with  which  the  mind 
at  each  fresh  perusal  recognizes  their  incom- 
parable, their  almost  miraculous,  felicity. 

Matthew  Arnold,  the  English  writer  of  our 
day  who  has  had  the  best  things  to  say  upon 
literature,  has  selected  Milton  as  the  one 
English  poet  whose  style  resembles  what  he 
calls  the  "grand  style,"  as  seen  in  the  great 
epic  poets  of  antiquity  and  in  Dante,  and 
through  whom  the  great  mass  of  English 
readers  must  know  that  style  if  they  are  to 
know  it  at  all.  This  resemblance  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Milton's  mind  had 
been  deeply  influenced  by  the  study  of  these 
great  models.  It  is  certainly  true  that  no 
other  English  poetry  so  suggests  the  spirit  of 
antiquity  as  his  does.  The  result  of  his 
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studies  had  been  to  infuse  a  classic  essence 
into  his  words  and  sentences.  A  similar 
education  has  produced  a  similar  quality  in 
other  English  poets;  in  Gray,  for  instance 
— the  English  poet  who  in  this  respect  most 
resembles  him.  Milton  was  deeply  versed- 
in  ancient  literature,  because  in  his  time  that 
was  the  chief  literature;  and  he  had  great 
devotion  to  literature  and  profound  faith  in 
it.  Literature  was  for  him  education  rather 
than  acquisition.  For  mere  extent  of  read- 
ing he  had  no  great  respect,  nor  did  he  con- 
sider books  interesting  and  valuable  because 
written  in  an  antique  tongue.  He  wisely 
selected  from  among  the  writings  of  all  time 
the  worthiest  and  best,  and  diligently  studied 
them,  bringing  to  the  appreciation  of  them 
the  powers  of  his  profound  nature.  He  had 
indeed  a  special  practical  aim  in  these  studies. 
They  were  pursued  with  a  conscious  purpose 
of  fitting  him  for  the  work  of  poetry.  To 
literature  he  went  rather  than  to  the  world 
and  nature  for  this  preparation,  although  of 
course  he  was  a  student  of  both.  He  indeed 
considers  them  to  be  in  a  sense  one  and  the 
same ;  for  he  says,  "  Whichever  thing  we  see 
or  hear  sitting,  walking,  traveling,  or  con- 
versing may  be  fitly  called  our  book."  The 
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result  of  his  absorption  in  literature  is  that 
he  sees  everything  by  the  light  of  literature, 
even  nature.  He  does  not  seem  to  look  at 
nature  directly  and  immediately,  but  rather 
as  remembered  in  the  library.  Thus,  Mil- 
ton's sun  is  not  the  sun  as  Shakespeare  saw 
it,  as  in  "Jocund  day  stands  tiptoe  on  the 
misty  mountain-tops/'  Take,  for  instance, 
this  passage,  of  such  richness  and  splendor 
— which,  by  the  way,  came  near  being  lost  to 
us  because  the  censor  of  the  Restoration 
hesitated  at  the  suggestion  of  monarchs  be- 
ing perplexed : 

'  As  when  the  sun,  new  risen. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs  " 

Here  we  have  the  sun  indeed,  but  the  sun 
as  seen  through  the  medium  of  literature  and 
history.  A  very  accomplished  man  to  whom 
I  had  mentioned  this  characteristic  of  Milton 
(it  has  no  doubt  been  observed  by  many 
writers  on  Milton — by  Pattison,  among  the 
rest)  thought  it  was  to  be  noticed  in  his  later 
writings,  and  was  due  to  blindness ;  but  not 
in  the  earlier  writings.  As  to  blindness, 
surely  even  when  blind  Milton  might  yet  see 
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with  the  eye  of  memory  and  imagination. 
"  Yet  not  the  more  cease  I  to  wander  where 
the  Muses  haunt  clear  spring,"  etc.  But  I 
find  the  same  characteristic  in  the  earlier 
poems.  This  description  of  the  sun  from 
'  Lycidas  ' — one  of  the  finest  passages  of  the 
poem  (what  lovely  vagueness  in  the  phrase 
"  repairs  his  drooping  head  " !) — is  not  so  much 
the  real  sun  as  the  sun  reflected  from  the 
mirror  of  literature  and  art : 

"  So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.** 

Even  those  "high  lawns"  which  appeared 
"  under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn " 
are  not  so  much  beheld  with  the  direct  vision 
as  seen  through  some  ethereal  medium  of  the 
poet's  fancy,  under  the  influence  of  a  literary 
and  classic  enchantment.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  thought  that  Milton  contradicts 
nature.  This  indeed  has  been  charged.  His 
description  of  the  pine  as  "rooted  deep  as 
high,"  when  that  tree  does  not  send  its  roots 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  his  use  of  the 
beautiful  "  star-proof"  as  applied  to  the  elm, 
which  has  not  a  thick  foliage,  have  been  said 
to  indicate  an  eye  inattentive  to  nature.  But 
*$« 
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a  poet  is  not  of  necessity  a  naturalist.  Poets 
differ  greatly  in  their  manner  of  looking  at 
nature.  Milton  saw  nature  closely  enough 
for  his  purposes  and  for  our  enjoyment.  We 
think  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  going 
to  literature  for  his  preparation  he  chose 
the  best  education  for  himself.  Had  he  not 
done  so,  we  might  have  lost  the  most  perfect 
of  English  literary  artists  without  gaining  a 
great  poet  of  nature  and  the  world.  His  chief 
strength  did  not  lie  in  the  portraiture  of  the 
visible  world,  whether  of  nature  or  humanity. 
We  have  seen  his  manner  of  regarding  nature ; 
at  man  he  looked  rather  with  the  disposition 
of  the  priest  than  of  the  dramatic  or  epic 
poet.  He  had  not  the  variety  and  humor, 
the  play  of  mind,  the  pliant  and  many-sided 
sympathies,  of  that  English  poet  in  whose 
pages  nature  and  the  world  were  already 
mirrored. 

Milton's  prose  has  the  greatness  of  his 
verse — the  same  greatness  both  of  style  and 
mind.  The  style  often  has  a  splendid  way 
of  advancing;  the  reader  having  the  same 
sense  of  buoyant  and  powerful  movement 
which  he  feels  when  he  commits  himself  to 
the  full  tide  and  river  of  the  verse.  It  is  true 
that  the  prose  has  not  the  exquisite  care  of 
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the  verse.  The  language  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult. The  sentence  sometimes  runs  down  a 
good  part  of  the  page ;  and  if  you  would  un- 
derstand it,  you  must  first  go  through  the 
labor  of  finding  subject  and  predicate,  and 
correctly  distinguishing  principal  and  sub- 
ordinate clauses.  It  does  not  often  happen, 
however,  that  this  is  necessary ;  and  even 
when  it  is  necessary,  the  result  is  of  course 
well  worth  the  labor.  That  "  cloth  of  gold," 
as  Macaulay  termed  it,  is  thick  with  imagery, 
passion,  thought,  and  splendid  phrases.  As 
one  reads  one  gets  very  near  to  the  greatness 
of  the  man's  intellect  and  nature, — to  his 
heroic  ardor, — and  very  near  to  some  qualities 
which,  whether  great  or  not,  are  surely  not 
to  be  applauded.  We  see  also  much  of  him 
in  one  character  in  which  he  less  often  ap- 
pears in  verse — that  of  the  satirist.  There 
was  in  Milton  the  making  of  a  satirist  like 
Juvenal  or  Swift ;  for  he  had  that  insight  into 
mind  which  is  a  chief  condition  of  satire. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  was  once  taken  to 
task  for  having  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Byron  had  not  the  insight  or  weight  of  mind 
for  satire — that  his  greatness  lay  elsewhere 
than  in  the  intellect.  Now  Milton,  to  my 
thinking,  had  the  constitution  of  mind  fitted 
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to  write  satire.  He  could  see  a  state  of  mind, 
seize  it,  and  hold  it  in  his  strong  imagination 
as  in  a  vise.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  his 
phrases  cut  to  the  bone  as  they  do.  The 
point  of  the  blade  is  infinitely  fine  and  sharp, 
but  there  is  in  the  implement  immense 
weight  and  force.  Another  characteristic  of 
Milton's  prose  is  that  the  thought  is  fre- 
quently more  novel  than  that  of  his  verse, 
which  tends  rather  to  the  expression  with 
unequal  perfection  of  truths  that  are  universal 
and  important,  and  for  that  reason  have  been 
often  uttered. 

From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  '  Para- 
dise Lost'  till  his  death  in  1674  Milton 
seemed  to  enjoy,  so  far  as  his  afflictions  and 
the  public  prejudice  against  him  would  per- 
mit, a  kind  of  Indian  summer,  such  as  some- 
times comes  at  the  close  of  the  lives  of  cele- 
brated men.  The  astonishment  produced  by 
the  work  was  very  great ;  although  one  would 
think  that  anything  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  author  of  the  earlier  poems,  of  which 
an  edition  had  been  published  in  1645.  The 
accounts  we  have  of  the  personal  appearance, 
manners,  habits,  etc.,  of  Milton  date  mostly 
from  this  time.  We  know  from  the  touching 
vanity  of  the  allusion  to  the  subject  in  his 
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'  Second  Defence '  that  his  eyes  were  "  ex- 
ternally uninjured  ';  his  answer  to  the  inde- 
cent taunts  of  his  antagonists  being : — "  They 
shine  with  an  unclouded  light,  like  the  eyes 
of  one  whose  vision  is  perfect/'  That  insults 
could  pass  between  men  of  education  upon 
such  a  subject  seems  to  indicate  that  men's 
hearts  and  manners  have  got  gentler  with  the 
spread  and  advance  of  that  democratic  civil- 
ization of  which  Milton  was  one  of  the  chief 
friends  and  leaders.  The  accounts  of  the 
time  given  by  Mr.  Masson  describe  him  as 
led  about  the  street  near  his  Bunhill  house, 
a  slender  man,  slightly  under  middle  height, 
dressed  in  a  gray  cloak  and  wearing  some- 
times a  small  silver-hilted  sword ;  looking  in 
feeble  health,  but,  with  his  fair  complexion 
and  lightish  hair,  younger  than  he  was.  He 
was  to  be  seen  sitting  in  his  garden  near  the 
door  in  warm  weather,  wearing  a  gray  over- 
coat. Within  doors  his  dress  was  neat  black. 
He  rose  very  early,  giving  his  mornings  to 
study  and  writing.  Music  was  his  chief 
afternoon  and  evening  relaxation.  "  His 
manner  with  friends  and  visitors,"  says  Mr. 
Masson,  "  was  extremely  courteous  and 
affable,  with  just  a  shade  of  stateliness." 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  marked  tendency 
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in  his  talk  to  be  sarcastic  and  satirical.  He 
had  a  habit  of  pronouncing  hard  the  letter  rt 
the  litera  canina  of  the  Romans,  a  character- 
istic which  Dryden  thought  "  a  sure  sign  of  a 
satirical  disposition."  In  these  days  his 
house  was  frequented  by  persons  of  learning 
and  rank,  it  is  said,  "  much  more  than  he  did 
desire."  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
a  diligent  student  and  writer.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  enumerate  the  prose  writings 
with  which  Milton  occupied  himself  in  the 
years  just  previous  to  his  death.  An  incident 
of  the  last  year  of  his  life,  1674,  was  the  rear- 
rangement of  '  Paradise  Lost '  into  twelve 
books,  in  the  place  of  the  original  ten  in 
which  it  was  first  published.  He  died  on 
November  8th  of  that  year,  which  was  a 
Sunday,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  by  the  side  of  his  father. 
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THERE  have  been,  there  are,  and  there  al- 
ways will  be  poets  concerning  whose 
lives  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  world  should 
know  anything  in  order  to  understand  their 
poetry  ;  and  there  have  been,  there  are,  and 
there  always  will  be  other  poets  concerning 
whose  lives  it  is  necessary  that  the  world 
should  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  before 
it  can  begin  to  understand  their  poetry.  The 
difference  between  these  two  classes  of  poets 
is  the  difference  between  a  company  of  ac- 
complished actors,  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training  and  practice  are  able  to  project 
themselves  into  imaginary  characters  on  the 
public  stage,  and  the  originals  of  these  char- 
acters in  private  personal  life  ;  or,  to  put  it  in 
other  words,  the  difference  between  art  and 
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nature.  It  is  the  privilege  of  art  to  dispense 
with  explanations  and  extenuations ;  for  if  it 
be  true  to  itself  it  is  sufficient  in  itself,  and 
anything  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it  is  an 
impertinence  or  a  deformity.  When  we  read 
'  Hamlet '  and  '  Lear, '  or  '  As  You  Like  It ' 
and  '  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, '  we  do  not 
ask  ourselves  what  Shakespeare  meant  by 
them, — why  some  scenes  were  written  in 
verse  and  other  scenes  in  prose, — for  it  is  not 
of  Shakespeare  that  we  are  thinking  as  we 
read,  but  of  his  characters,  for  whom  we  feel 
that  he  is  no  more  responsible  than  we  are, 
since  they  move,  live,  and  have  their  being 
in  a  world  of  their  own,  above  the  smoke  and 
stir  of  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  Earth,  — 
the  world  of  pure,  perfect,  poetic  art.  If 
Shakespeare  was  conscious  of  himself  when 
he  wrote,  he  succeeded  in  concealing  himself 
so  thoroughly  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
him  in  his  writing, — as  impossible  as  it  is  not 
to  discover  other  poets  in  their  writings ;  for 
whatever  is  absent  from  the  choir  of  British 
song,  the  note  of  personality  is  always  pres- 
ent there.  A  low  laugh  in  the  gracious 
mouth  of  Chaucer,  a  harsh  rebuke  on  the 
stern  lips  of  Milton,  a  modish  sneer  in  the 
smile  of  Pope, — it  was  now  a  stifled  com- 
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plaint,  now  an  amorous  ditty,  and  now  a 
riotous  shout  with  Burns,  who  was  as  much 
a  poet  through  his  personality  as  through  his 
genius.  He  put  his  life  into  his  song;  and 
not  to  know  what  his  life  was  is  not  to  know 
what  his  song  is, — why  it  was  a  consolation 
to  him  while  he  lived,  and  why  after  his 
death  it  made  his — 

'•  One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 

Early  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  staid  and  worthy  man,  named  Wil- 
liam Burness  (as  the  name  Burns  was  then 
spelled),  a  native  of  Kincardineshire,  emi- 
grated to  Ayrshire  in  pursuit  of  a  livelihood. 
He  hired  himself  as  a  gardener  to  the  laird 
of  Fairlie,  and  later  to  a  Mr.  Crawford  of 
Doonside,  and  at  length  took  a  lease  of  seven 
acres  of  land  on  his  own  account  at  Alloway 
on  the  banks  of  the  Doon.  He  built  a  clay 
cottage  there  with  his  own  hands,  and  to  this 
little  cottage,  in  December,  1757,  he  brought 
a  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  farmer  of 
Carrick.  There  was  a  disparity  in  their  ages, 
for  he  was  about  thirty-six  and  she  some 
eight  or  nine  years  younger ;  and  a  disparity 
in  their  education,  for  he  was  an  intelligent 
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reader  and  lover  of  books,  while  she,  though 
she  had  been  taught  as  a  child  to  read  the 
Bible  and  to  repeat  the  Psalms,  was  not  able 
to  write  her  name.  She  had  a  great  respect 
for  her  husband,  whose  occupation  was  now 
that  of  a  nurseryman.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  after  their  marriage,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1759,  she  bore  him  a  son  who  was 
christened  Robert,  who  was  followed,  as  time 
went  on,  by  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  before 
many  years  were  over,  what  with  the  guid- 
man,  the  guidwife,  and  the  bonny  bairns, 
there  was  not  much  spare  room  in  the  little 
clay  biggin  at  Alloway. 

Poor  as  they  were,  the  social  condition  of 
this  Scottish  family  was  superior  to  the  so- 
cial condition  of  most  English  families  in  the 
same  walk  of  rustic  life ;  this  superiority  re- 
sulting from  certain  virtues  inherent  in  the 
national  character, — the  virtues  of  simple  ap- 
petites and  frugal  habits,  of  patience  and 
courage  in  adversity,  and,  best  of  all,  in  affec- 
tionate hearts,  reverential  minds,  and  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  only  books  could  sup- 
ply. William  Burness  inherited  respect  for 
education  from  his  father,  who  in  his  young 
manhood  was  instrumental  in  building  a 
schoolhouse  on  his  farm  at  Clockenhill. 
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Accordingly,  when  his  sun  Robert  was  in  his 
sixth  year  he  sent  him  to  a  little  school  at 
Alloway  Mill,  about  a  mile  from  his  cottage; 
and  not  long  after  he  took  the  lead  in  hiring 
a  young  teacher  named  Murdoch  to  instruct 
him  and  his  younger  brother  Gilbert  at  some 
place  near  at  hand.  Their  school-books  con- 
sisted of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Bible, 
the  spelling-book,  and  Fisher's  '  English 
Grammar.  Robert  was  a  better  scholar  than 
Gilbert,  especially  in  grammar,  in  which  he 
acquired  some  proficiency.  The  only  book 
which  he  is  known  to  have  read  outside  of 
his  primitive  curriculum  was  a  '  Life  of  Han- 
nibal, which  was  loaned  him  by  his  teacher. 
When  he  was  seven  the  family  removed  to  a 
small  upland  farm  called  Mount  Oliphant, 
about  two  miles  from  Alloway,  to  and  from 
which  the  boys  plodded  daily  in  pursuit  of 
learning.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  teacher 
obtained  a  better  situation  in  Carrick;  the 
school  was  broken  up,  and  from  that  time 
onward  William  Burness  took  upon  himself 
the  education  of  his  lads  and  lassies,  whom 
he  treated  as  if  they  were  men  and  women, 
conversing  with  them  on  serious  topics  as 
they  accompanied  him  in  his  labors  on  the 
farm,  and  borrowing  for  their  edification, 
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from  a  Book  Society  in  Ayr,  solid  works  like 
Derham  s  Physico-  and  Astro-Theology' 
and  Ray  s  :  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation.' 
This  course  of  heavy  reading  was  lightened 
by  the  '  History  of  Sir  William  Wallace, ' 
which  was  loaned  to  Robert  by  a  blacksmith 
named  Kilpatrick,  and  which  forced  a  hot 
flood  of  Scottish  feeling  through  his  boyish 
veins.  His  next  literary  benefactor  was  a 
brother  of  his  mother,  who  while  living  for  a 
time  with  the  family  had  learned  some  arith- 
metic by  their  winter  evening's  candle.  He 
went  one  day  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Ayr 
to  purchase  a  Ready  Reckoner  and  a  Com- 
plete Letter-Writer,  but  procured  by  mistake 
in  place  of  the  latter  a  small  collection  of 
'  Letters  by  Eminent  Wits, '  which  proved 
of  more  advantage  (or  disadvantage)  to  his 
nephew  than  to  himself,  for  it  inspired  the 
lad  with  a  desire  to  excel  in  epistolary  writ- 
ing. Not  long  after  this  Robert's  early  tu- 
tor Murdoch  returned  to  Ayr,  and  lent  him 
Pope's  Works;  a  bookish  friend  of  his  father's 
obtained  for  him  the  reading  of  two  vol- 
umes of  Richardson's  •  Pamela, '  and  another 
friendly  soul  the  reading  of  Smollett's  '  Fer- 
dinand Count  Fathom, '  and  '  Peregrine 
Pickle.'  The  book  which  most  delighted 
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him,   however,   was  a  collection  of  English 
songs  called  '  The  Lark. 

Mount  Oliphant  taxed  the  industry  and  en- 
durance of  William  Burness  to  the  utmost; 
and  what  with  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  which 
was  the  poorest  in  the  parish,  and  the  loss  of 
cattle  by  accidents  and  disease,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  managed  to  support 
his  family.  They  lived  so  sparingly  that 
butcher's  meat  was  for  years  a  stranger  in 
the  house,  and  they  labored,  children  and  all, 
from  morning  to  night.  Robert,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  assisted  in  threshing  the  crop  of 
corn,  and  at  fifteen  he  was  the  principal 
laborer  on  the  farm,  for  they  could  not  afford 
a  hired  hand.  That  he  was  constantly  afflicted 
with  a  dull  headache  in  the  evenings  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at;  nor  that  the  sight  and 
thought  of  his  gray-haired  father,  who  was 
turned  fifty,  should  depress  his  spirits  and 
impart  a  tinge  of  gloom  to  his  musings.  It 
was  under  circumstances  like  these  that  he 
composed  his  first  song,  the  inspiration  of 
which  was  a  daughter  of  the  blacksmith  who 
had  loaned  him  the  :  History  of  Sir  William 
Wallace.*  It  was  the  custom  of  the  country 
to  couple  a  man  and  woman  together  in  the 
labors  of  harvest;  and  on  this  occasion  his 
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partner  was  Nelly  Kilpatrick,  with  whom, 
boy-like, — for  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year 
and  she  a  year  younger,— he  liked  to  lurk  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  hands  when  they  returned 
from  their  labors  in  the  evening,  and  who 
made  his  pulse  beat  furiously  when  he  fin- 
gered over  her  little  hand  to  pick  out  the  cruel 
nettle-stings  and  thistles.  She  sang  sweetly, 
and  among  her  songs  there  was  one  which 
was  said  to  be  composed  by  a  small  laird's 
son  about  one  of  his  father's  maids,  with 
whom  he  was  in  love;  and  Robert  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  rhyme  as  well  as 
he,  for  the  author  had  no  more  schoolcraft 
than  himself.  Writing  of  this  song  a  few 
years  later,  he  called  it  puerile  and  silly; 
and  his  verdict  as  a  poetical  one  was  correct. 
Still,  considered  as  a  song,  this  artless  effusion 
possessed  one  merit  of  which  he  himself  was 
probably  not  conscious :  it  was  inspired  by  his 
feeling  and  not  by  his  reading,  by  the  warmth 
and  purity  of  his  love  of  Nelly  Kilpatrick, 
and  not  by  his  admiration  of  any  amorous 
ditty  in  his  collection  of  English  songs.  It 
was  a  poor  thing,  but  it  was  certainly  his 
own,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  its  recog- 
nition of  the  womanly  personality  of  its 
heroine : 
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"  And  then  there's  something  in  her  gait 
Gars  ony  dress  look  -weel.'* 

This  touch  of  nature,  which  no  modish  artist 
would  have  attempted,  marked  the  hand  of 
one  who  painted  from  the  life. 

William  Burness  struggled  along  for  twelve 
years  at  Mount  Oliphant,  and  then  removed 
to  Lochlea,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton.  Here 
he  rented  a  larger  farm,  the  soil  of  which 
promised  a  surer  maintenance  for  himself  and 
the  hostages  he  had  given  to  Fortune.  And 
there  these  loving  hostages  began  to  put 
away  childish  things,  and  to  become  men  and 
women.  They  were  cheerful  in  spite  of  the 
frugality  which  their  poverty  imposed  upon 
them ;  and  were  merry  in  their  simple  homely 
way,  singing  and  dancing  among  themselves 
and  among  their  friendly  neighbors.  Their 
hearts  expanded  in  the  healthy  air  about 
them,  particularly  the  heart  of  Robert,  which 
turned  to  thoughts  of  love, — not  lightly,  as  in 
his  boyish  fancy  for  Nelly  Kilpatrick,  but 
seriously,  as  beseemed  a  man ;  for  he  was  now 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  as  conscious  of 
what  he  was  to  woman  as  of  what  woman  was 
to  him.  A  born  lover,  and  a  born  poet,  he 
discovered  himself  and  his  song  at  Tarbol- 
ton. The  custom  of  the  country  and  the 
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time  sanctioned  a  freedom  of  manners,  and  a 
frequency  of  meeting  on  the  part  of  rustic 
amorists  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself.  The  love  affairs  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry  are  thus  described  by  one  of  his 
biographers : — "  The  young  farmer  or  plow- 
man, after  his  day  of  exhausting  toil,  would 
proceed  to  the  home  of  his  mistress,  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  miles  distant,  there  sig- 
nal her  to  the  door,  and  then  the  pair  would 
seat  themselves  in  the  barn  for  an  hour  or 
two's  conversation.  '  Burns  practiced  this 
mode  of  courtship,  which  was  the  only  one 
open  to  him,  and  among  the  only  women 
whom  he  knew  at  Tarbolton.  "  He  made  no 
distinction  between  the  farmer's  own  daugh- 
ters and  those  who  acted  as  his  servants,  the 
fact  after  all  being  that  the  servants  were 
often  themselves  the  daughters  of  farmers, 
and  only  sent  to  be  the  hirelings  of  others  be- 
cause their  services  were  not  needed  at  home." 
We  should  remember  this  habit  of  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
early  songs  of  Burns;  for  they  were  sug- 
gested by  it,  and  vitalized  by  it,  as  mucL  as 
by  his  impassioned  genius.  He  painted  what 
he  saw ;  he  sang  what  he  felt.  We  have  a 
glimpse  of  him  in  one  of  his  winter  court- 
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ships  in  '  My  Nanie,  O  ' ;  another  and  warmer 
glimpse  of  him  in  one  of  his  summer  court- 
ships in  '  The  Rigs  o*  Barley ' ;  and  another 
and  livelier  glimpse  of  him  in  one  of  his 
mocking  moods  in  '  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the 
day. '  But  he  was  more  than  the  lover  which 
these  songs  revealed :  he  was  a  man  of  sound 
understanding  and  fine,  active  intelligence, 
gifted  with  ready  humor  and  a  keen  sense  of 
wit.  If  he  had  been  other  than  he  was,  he 
might  and  probably  would  have  been  elated 
by  his  poetic  powers,  of  which  he  must  have 
been  aware ;  but,  being  what  he  was,  he  was 
content  to  enjoy  them  and  to  exercise  them 
modestly,  and  at  such  scanty  intervals  as  his 
daily  duties  afforded.  He  composed  his 
songs  as  he  went  about  his  work,  plowing, 
sowing,  reaping;  crooning  them  as  he  strode 
along  the  fields,  and  correcting  them  in  his 
head  as  the  hours  dragged  on,  until  night 
came,  and  he  could  write  them  down  in  his 
little  room  by  the  light  of  his  solitary  candle. 
He  had  no  illusions  about  himself:  he  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  farmer,  who,  do  what  he 
might,  was  never  prosperous;  and  poverty 
was  his  portion.  His  apprehension,  which 
was  justified  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  family 
at  Mount  Oliphant,  was  confirmed  by  their 
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dark  continuance  at  Tarbolton,  where  he  saw 
his  honored  father,  bowed  with  years  of  toil, 
grow  older  and  feebler  day  by  day,  dying  of 
consumption  before  his  eyes.  The  end  came 
on  February  i3th,  1784;  and  a  day  or  two 
afterward  the  humble  coffin  of  William 
Burness,  arranged  between  two  leading 
horses  placed  after  each  other,  and  followed 
by  relations  and  neighbors  on  horseback, 
was  borne  to  Alloway  and  buried  in  the  old 
kirkyard. 

The  funeral  over,  the  family  removed  to 
Mossgiel,  in  the  parish  of  Mauchline,  where, 
at  Martinmas,  Robert  and  Gilbert  had  rented 
another  farm.  Having  no  means  of  their 
own,  they  and  their  sisters  were  obliged  to 
rank  as  creditors  of  their  dead  father  for  the 
arrears  of  wages  due  them  as  laborers  at 
Lochlea ;  and  it  was  with  these  arrears,  which 
they  succeeded  in  wresting  from  their  old 
landlord  or  his  factor,  that  they  stocked  the 
new  farm.  The  change  was  a  beneficial  one 
for  all  the  family,  who  were  now  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  provided  with  a  comfort- 
able dwelling;  and,  everything  considered, 
especially  .so  for  their  head, — which  Robert, 
who  was  now  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  virtu- 
ally became.  He  realized  the  gravity  of  the 
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responsibility  which  rested  upon  him,  and, 
rightly  judging  that  industry  alone  would 
not  enable  him  to  support  it,  resolved  to  work 
with  the  brains  of  others  as  well  as  his  own 
hard  hands.  He  read  farming  books,  he  cal- 
culated crops,  he  attended  markets,  but  all  to 
no  purpose;  for,  like  his  father  before  him, 
however  much  he  may  have  deserved  suc- 
cess, he  could  not  command  it.  What  he 
could  and  did  command,  however,  was  the 
admiration  of  his  fellows,  who  were  quick  to 
perceive  and  ready  to  acknowledge  his  supe- 
riority. There  was  that  about  him  which 
impressed  them, — something  in  his  tempera- 
ment or  talent,  in  his  personality  or  charac- 
ter, which  removed  him  from  the  roll  of  com- 
mon men.  What  seemed  to  distinguish  him 
most  was  the  charm  of  his  conversation, 
which,  remarkable  as  it  was  for  fluency  and 
force,  for  originality  and  brilliancy,  was  quite 
as  remarkable  for  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing. Grave  or  gay,  as  the  occasion  suggested 
and  the  spirit  moved  him,  he  spoke  as  with 
authority  and  was  listened  to  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. His  company  was  sought,  and  go  where 
he  would  he  was  everywhere  welcomed  as  a 
good  fellow.  He  had  the  art  of  making 
friends ;  and  though  they  were  not  always  of 
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the  kind  that  his  well-wishers  could  have  de- 
sired, they  were  the  best  of  their  kind  in  and 
about  Mauchline.  What  he  saw  in  some  of 
them,  other  than  the  pleasure  they  felt  in  his 
society,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  whatever  it 
was,  he  liked  it  and  the  conviviality  to  which 
it  led, — which,  occasionally  coarsened  by 
stories  that  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  was  ever 
and  anon  refined  by  songs  that  filled  his  eyes 
with  tears.  His  life  was  a  hard  one, — a  suc- 
cession of  dull,  monotonous,  laborious  days, 
haunted  by  anxiety  and  harassed  by  petty, 
irritating  cares, — but  he  faced  it  cheerfully, 
manfully,  and  wrestled  with  it  triumphantly, 
for  he  compelled  it  to  forge  the  weapons  with 
which  he  conquered  it.  He  sang  like  a  boy 
at  Lochlea ;  he  wrote  like  a  man  at  Mossgiel. 
The  first  poetical  note  that  he  struck  there 
was  a  personal  one,  and  commemorative  of 
his  regard  for  two  rustic  rhymers,  David  Sil- 
lar  and  John  Lapraik,  to  whom  he  addressed 
several  Epistles, — a  form  of  composition 
which  he  found  in  Ferguson  and  Ramsay, 
and  of  which  he  was  enamored.  That  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  impulse  which  sug- 
gested and  dictated  these  Epistles  was  evi- 
dent from  the  spirit  with  which  they  were 
written.  In  the  first  of  the  two,  which  he 
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addressed  to  Sillar,  he  discovered  and  dis- 
closed for  the  first  time  the  distinctive  indi- 
viduality of  his  genius.  It  was  a  charming 
and  touching  piece  of  writing ;  charming  as 
a  delineation  of  his  character,  and  touching 
as  a  confession  of  his  creed  —  the  patient 
philosophy  of  the  poor.  As  his  social  hori- 
zon was  enlarged  his  mental  vision  was 
sharpened;  and  before  long  other  interests 
than  those  which  concerned  himself  and  his 
poetical  friends  excited  his  sympathies  and 
stimulated  his  powers.  It  was  a  period  of 
theological  squabbles,  and  he  plunged  into 
them  at  once,  partly  no  doubt  because  there 
was  a  theological  strain  in  his  blood,  but 
largely  because  they  furnished  opportunities 
for  the  riotous  exercise  of  his  wit.  He  paid 
his  disrespects  to  the  fomenters  of  this  holy 
brawl  in  '  The  Twa  Herds,'  and  he  pilloried 
an  old  person  who  was  obnoxious  to  him  in 
that  savage  satire  on  sanctimonious  hypoc- 
risy '  Holy  Willy's  Prayer.'  Always  a  poet, 
he  was  more,  much  more  than  a  poet.  He 
was  a  student  of  man, — of  all  sorts  of  men; 
caring  much,  as  a  student,  for  the  baser  sort 
which  reveled  in  Poosie  Nansie's  dram-shop, 
and  which  he  celebrated  in  '  The  Jolly  Beg- 
gars ' ;  but  caring  more,  as  a  man,  for  the 
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better  sort  which  languished  in  huts  where 
poor  men  lodged,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
voice  of  lamentation  in  '  Man  was  Made  to 
Mourn.'  He  was  a  student  of  manners, 
which  he  painted  with  a  sure  hand,  his  mas- 
terpiece being  that  reverential  reproduction 
of  the  family  life  at  Lochlea,— '  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night. '  He  was  a  student  of  na- 
ture,— his  love  of  which  was  conspicuous  in 
his  poetry,  flushing  his  words  with  pictu- 
resque phrases  and  flooding  his  lines  with 
the  feeling  of  outdoor  life.  He  was  a  student 
of  animal  life, — a  lover  of  horses  and  dogs, 
observant  of  their  habits  and  careful  of  their 
comfort.  He  felt  for  the  little  mouse  which 
his  plowshare  turned  out  of  its  nest,  and  he 
pitied  the  poor  hare  which  the  unskillful 
fowler  could  only  wound.  The  commoners 
of  earth  and  air  were  dear  to  him ;  and  the 
flower  beside  his  path,  the  gowan  wet  with 
dew,  was  precious  in  his  eyes.  His  heart 
was  large,  his  mind  was  comprehensive,  and 
his  temper  singularly  sweet  and  sunny. 

Such  was  Robert  Burns  at  Mossgiel,  and 
a  very  likable  person  he  was.  But  all  the 
while  there  was  another  Robert  Burns  at 
Mossgiel,  and  he  was  not  quite  so  likable. 
He  had  a  strange  fascination  for  women,  and 
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a  strange  disregard  of  the  consequences  of 
this  fascination.  This  curious  combination 
of  contradictory  traits  was  an  unfortunate 
one,  as  a  young  woman  of  Mauchline  was 
destined  to  learn.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  mason,  and  her  name  was  Jean  Armour. 
He  met  her  on  a  race  day  at  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment which  must  have  been  popular,  since 
it  contained  a  dancing-hall,  admission  to 
which  was  free,  any  man  being  privileged 
to  invite  to  it  any  woman  whom  he  fancied 
and  for  whose  diversion  he  was  willing  to 
disburse  a  penny  to  the  fiddler.  He  was  ac- 
companied on  this  occasion  by  his  dog,  who 
insisted  on  following  him  into  the  hall  and 
persisted  in  keeping  at  his  heels  while  he 
danced, — a  proof  of  its  fidelity  which  created 
considerable  amusement,  and  which  its  mas- 
ter turned  to  his  personal  account  by  saying 
he  wished  he  could  get  any  of  the  lasses  to 
like  him  as  well  as  his  dog.  Jean  heard  his 
remark,  and  not  long  afterward,  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  washing-green  where 
she  was  bleaching  clothes  (from  which  she 
begged  him  to  call  off  his  troublesome  fol- 
lower), she  reminded  him  of  it  by  asking  him 
if  he  had  yet  got  any  of  the  lasses  to  like  him 
as  well  as  did  his  dog.  He  got  one  there 
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and  then,  for  from  that  hour  Jean  was  at- 
tached to  him  and  he  to  Jean.  He  was  reti- 
cent about  his  conquest,  concealing  it  from 
his  closest  friends,  and  even  from  his  dearest 
foe,  the  Muse ;  but,  however  reticent,  his  con- 
quest was  not  to  be  concealed,  for  Jean  one 
day  discovered  that  she  was  with  child. 
What  he  felt  when  this  calamity  was  made 
known  to  him  we  know  not,  for  he  kept  his 
own  counsel.  What  he  wished  his  friends  to 
feel,  if  they  could  and  would,  we  may  divine 
from  a  poem  which  he  wrote  about  this  time, 
— an  address  to  the  rigidly  righteous,  into 
whose  minds  he  sought  to  instill  the  charity 
of  which  he  and  Jean  were  sorely  in  need : — 

••  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human  : 
"  One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  why  they  do  it : 

And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it." 

He  wrote  a  paper,  which  he  gave  Jean,  in 
the  belief  that  it  constituted  a  marriage  be- 
tween them, — a  belief  which  was  perhaps 
justifiable  in  the  existing  condition  of  Scot- 
tish laws  of  marriage.  But  he  counted  with- 
out his  host ;  for  instead  of  accepting  it  as  a 
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manly  endeavor  to  shield  the  reputation  of 
his  daughter  and  divert  scandal  from  his 
family,  the  hot-headed  father  of  Jean  de- 
nounced it  and  demanded  its  destruction, — 
a  foolish  proceeding  to  which  his  foolish 
daughter  consented.  Whether  its  destruc- 
tion could  destroy  his  obligation  need  not 
be  curiously  considered ;  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  he  believed  that  it  did,  and  that  it  was 
a  proof  of  perfidy  on  the  part  of  Jean.  But 
they  should  see !  She  had  forsaken  him,  and 
he  would  forsake  her.  So,  the  old  love  being 
off,  he  was  straightway  on  with  a  new  one. 
Of  this  new  love  little  is  known,  except  that 
she  was,  or  had  been,  a  servant  in  the  family 
of  one  of  his  friends, — a  nurserymaid  or 
something  of  the  sort, — and  that  she  was  of 
Highland  parentage.  Her  name  was  Mary 
Campbell.  He  transferred  his  affections  from 
Jean  to  Mary,  and  his  fascination  was  so 
strong  that  she  promised  to  become  his  wife. 
They  met  one  Sunday  in  a  sequestered  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  where,  standing  on 
each  side  of  a  little  brook,  they  laved  their 
hands  in  its  limpid  waters,  plighted  their 
troth,  and  exchanged  Bibles, — she  giving 
him  her  copy,  which  was  a  small  one,  he  giv- 
ing her  his  copy,  which  was  a  large  one  in 
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two  volumes,  on  the  blank  leaves  of  which  he 
had  written  his  name  and  two  quotations 
from  the  sacred  text,  one  being  the  solemn 
injunction  to  fidelity  in  Leviticus: — "  And  ye 
shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely.  I  am 
the  Lord."  They  parted.  She  returned  to 
her  relatives,  among  whom  she  died  a  few 
months  afterward  of  a  malignant  fever;  he 
returned  to  his  troubles  at  Mossgiel.  They 
were  not  all  of  his  own  making.  It  was  not 
his  fault  that  the  farm  was  an  unproductive 
one ;  he  could  not  impart  fertility  to  barren 
acres  nor  compel  the  sun  to  ripen  scanty 
crops.  In  the  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes 
he  resolved  to  expatriate  himself,  and  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  a  man  who  had 
an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  agreed 
to  employ  him  as  his  factor.  He  had  no 
money  and  no  means  of  getting  any,  except 
by  the  publication  of  his  poems,  none  of 
which  had  yet  appeared  in  print.  He  issued 
a  prospectus  for  their  publication  by  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  such  was  the  reputation  they  had 
made  for  him  through  their  circulation  in 
manuscript,  and  the  activity  of  his  friends, 
that  the  necessary  number  of  subscribers  was 
soon  obtained.  They  were  published  at  Kil- 
marnock  in  the  summer  of  1786,  and  were 
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read  by  all  classes, — by  the  plowman  as  ea- 
gerly as  by  the  laird,  by  the  milkmaid  in  the 
dairy  as  eagerly  as  by  her  mistress  in  the 
parlor, — and  wherever  they  were  read  they 
were  admired.  No  poet  was  ever  so  quickly 
recognized  as  Burns,  who  captivated  his  read- 
ers by  his  human  quality  as  well  as  his  ge- 
nius. They  understood  him  at  once.  He 
sung  of  things  which  concerned  them, — of 
emotions  which  they  felt,  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  their  homely  lives,  and,  singing  from 
his  heart,  his  songs  went  to  their  hearts. 
His  fame  as  a  poet  spread  along  the  country 
and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Blacklock, 
a  blind  poet  in  Edinburgh,  who  after  hearing 
Burns'  poetry  was  so  impressed  by  it  that 
he  wrote  or  dictated  a  letter  about  it,  which 
he  addressed  to  a  correspondent  in  Kilmar- 
nock,  by  whom  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Burns.  He  was  still  at  Mossgiel,  and  in  a 
perturbed  condition  of  mind,  not  knowing 
whether  he  could  remain  there,  or  whether 
he  would  have  to  go  to  Jamaica.  He  re- 
solved at  last  to  do  neither,  but  to  go  to 
Edinburgh,  which  he  accordingly  did,  pro- 
ceeding thither  on  a  pony  borrowed  from  a 
friend. 

The  visit  of  Burns  to  Edinburgh  was  a  haz- 
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ardous  experiment  from  which  he  might  well 
have  shrunk.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  man- 
ners of  its  citizens,— the  things  which  differ- 
entiated them  as  a  class  from  the  only  class 
he  knew,— but  his  ignorance  did  not  embar- 
rass him.  He  was  self-possessed,  manly  in 
his  bearing;  modest,  but  not  humble;  cour- 
teous, but  independent.  He  had  no  letters 
of  introduction,  and  needed  none,  for  his 
poetry  had  prepared  the  way  for  him.  It 
was  soon  known  among  the  best  people  in 
Edinburgh  that  he  was  there,  and  they  has- 
tened to  make  his  acquaintance ;  one  of  the 
first  to  do  so  being  a  man  of  rank,  Lord  Glen- 
cairn.  To  know  him  was  to  know  other  men 
of  rank,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  brilliant 
circles  in  which  they  moved.  Burns'  society 
was  sought  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  and 
by  the  literary  lords  of  the  period,  professors, 
historians,  men  of  letters.  They  dined  him 
and  wined  him  and  listened  to  him, — listened 
to  him  eagerly,  for  here  as  elsewhere  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  conversation,  the 
charm  of  which  was  so  potent  that  the  Duch- 
ess of  Gordon  declared  that  she  was  taken  off 
her  feet  by  it.  He  increased  his  celebrity  in 
Edinburgh  by  the  publication  of  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  his  Poems,  which  he 
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dedicated  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Caledonian  Hunt  in  a  page  of  manly 
prose,  the  proud  modesty  and  the  worldly 
tact  of  which  must  have  delighted  them. 
"  The  poetic  genius  of  my  country  found 
me,"  he  wrote,  "  as  the  prophetic  bard  Elijah 
did  Elisha,  and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle 
over  me.  She  bade  me  sing  the  loves,  the 
joys,  the  rural  scenes  and  rural  pleasures  of 
my  native  soil  in  my  native  tongue.  I  tuned 
my  wild,  artless  notes  as  she  inspired.  She 
whispered  me  to  come  to  this  ancient  metrop- 
olis of  Caledonia  and  lay  my  songs  under 
your  honored  protection.  I  now  obey  her 
dictates.'*  His  mind  was  not  active  at  this 
time,  for  beyond  a  few  trivial  verses  he  wrote 
nothing  worthy  of  him  except  a  short  but 
characteristic  *  Epistle  to  the  Guidwife  of 
Wauchope  House. '  He  spent  the  winter  of 
1786  and  the  spring  of  1787  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
summer  being  close  at  hand,  he  resolved  to 
return  for  a  time  to  Mossgiel.  There  were 
strong  reasons  for  his  return,  some  of  which 
pertained  to  his  impoverished  family,  whom 
he  was  now  in  a  condition  to  assist,  for  the 
new  edition  of  his  Poems  had  proved  profit- 
able to  himself,  and  others — for  before  his 
departure  for  Edinburgh  Jean  had  borne 
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twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl;  and  the  girl  was 
being  cared  for  at  Mossgiel.  He  returned 
therefore  to  his  family  and  his  child,  and, 
whether  he  purposed  to  do  so  or  not,  to  the 
mother  of  his  child.  It  was  not  a  wise  thing 
to  do,  perhaps,  but  it  was  a  human  thing,  and 
very  characteristic  of  the  man,  who,  what- 
ever else  he  was  not,  was  very  human.  And 
the  Armours  were  very  human  also,  for  old 
Armour  received  him  into  his  house,  and 
Jean  received  him  into  her  arms.  She  was 
not  a  prudent  young  woman,  but  she  was  a 
fond  and  forgiving  one. 

The  life  of  Burns  during  the  next  twelve 
months  may  be  briefly  described.  He  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  where  in  his  most  se- 
rious moods  he  held  sessions  of  thought.  It 
may  have  been  a  silent  one,  but  it  was  not  a 
sweet  one;  for  while  he  summoned  up  re- 
membrance of  things  past,  he  summoned  up 
apprehensions  of  things  to  come.  That  he 
had  won  distinction  as  a  poet  was  certain; 
what  was  not  certain  was  the  duration  of  this 
distinction.  He  was  famous  to-day;  he 
might  be  forgotten  to-morrow.  But,  famous 
or  forgotten,  he  and  those  dependent  on  him 
must  have  bread ;  and  since  he  saw  no  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  earning  it  with  his  head, 
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he  must  earn  it  with  his  hands.  They  were 
strong  and  willing.  So  he  leased  a  farm  at 
Ellisland  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  obtained  an 
appointment  from  the  Board  of  Excise :  then, 
poet,  farmer,  and  exciseman,  he  went  back  to 
Mauchline  and  was  married  to  Jean.  Leav- 
ing her  and  her  child,  he  repaired  to  Ellis- 
land,  where  he  was  obliged  to  build  a  cottage 
for  himself.  He  dug  the  foundations,  col- 
lected stone  and  sand,  carted  lime,  and  gen- 
erally assisted  the  masons  and  carpenters. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  he  directed  at  the  same 
time  whatever  labor  the  careful  cultivation 
of  a  farm  demanded  from  its  tenant.  He  was 
happy  at  Ellisland, — happier  than  he  had 
been  at  Mount  Oliphant,  where  his  family 
had  been  so  sorely  pinched  by  poverty,  and 
much  happier  than  he  had  been  at  Mossgiel, 
where  he  had  wrought  so  much  trouble  for 
himself  and  others.  A  good  son  and  a  good 
brother,  he  was  a  good  husband  and  a  good 
father.  It  was  in  no  idle  moment  that  he 
wrote  this  stanza,  which  his  conduct  now 
illustrated : — 


"  To  make  a  happy  fireside  chime 

To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life." 
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His  life  was  orderly ;  his  wants  were  few  and 
easily  supplied ;  his  mind  was  active,  and  his 
poetical  vein  more  productive  than  it  had 
been  at  Edinburgh.  The  best  lyric  that  he 
wrote  at  Ellisland  was  the  one  in  praise  of 
his  wife  ('  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can 
blaw — ') ;  the  most  important  poem  '  Tarn 
o'  Shanter. '  Farmer  and  exciseman,  he  was 
very  busy, — busier,  perhaps,  as  the  last  than 
the  first,  for  while  his  farming  labors  might 
be  performed  by  others,  his  excise  labors 
could  only  be  performed  by  himself;  the  dis- 
trict under  his  charge  covering  ten  parishes, 
the  inspection  of  which  required  his  riding 
about  two  hundred  miles  a  week.  The  na- 
ture of  his  duties,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
he  went  through  them,  may  be  inferred  from 
a  bit  of  his  doggerel : — 

"  Searching  auld  wives'  barrels, 

Och,  hone,  the  day  ! 
That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels  : 

But— what'll  ye  say— 

These  movin'  things  card  wives  and  weans 
Wad  move  the  very  hearts  o1  stanes  !  " 

A  model  exciseman,  he  was  neither  a  model 
nor  a  prosperous  farmer,  for  here,  as  else- 
where, mother  earth  was  an  unkind  step- 
mother to  him.  He  struggled  on,  hoping 
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against  hope,  from  June,  1788,  to  December, 
1791;  then,  beaten,  worn  out,  exhausted,  he 
gave  up  his  farm  and  removed  to  Dumfries, 
exchanging  his  cozy  cottage  with  its  outlook 
of  woods  and  waters  for  a  mean  little  house 
in  the  Wee  Vennel  with  its  inlook  of  narrow 
dirty  streets  and  alleys.  His  life  in  Dum- 
fries was  not  what  one  could  wish  it  might 
have  been  for  his  sake ;  for  though  it  was  not 
without  its  hours  of  happiness,  its  unhappy 
days  were  many,  and  of  a  darker  kind  than 
he  had  hitherto  encountered.  They  were 
monotonous,  they  were  wearisome,  they  were 
humiliating.  They  could  not  be  other  than 
humiliating  to  a  man  of  his  proud,  impulsive 
spirit,  who,  schooling  himself  to  prudence 
on  account  of  his  wife  and  children,  was  not 
always  prudent  in  his  speech.  Who  indeed 
could  be,  unless  he  were  a  mean,  cowardly 
creature,  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  great 
Revolution  with  which  France  was  then  con- 
vulsed ?  His  utterances,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  were  magnified  to  his  official  and 
social  disadvantage,  and  he  was  greatly  trou- 
bled. He  felt  his  disfavor  with  the  people  of 
Dumfries, — as  he  could  not  help  showing  to 
one  of  his  friends,  who,  riding  into  the  town 
on  a  fine  summer  evening  to  attend  a  coun- 
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ty  ball,  saw  him  walking  alone  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  principal  street,  while  the  other 
side  was  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  seemed  unwilling  to  recognize  him. 
This  friend  dismounted  and,  joining  him, 
proposed  that  they  should  cross  the  street. 
"  Nay,  nay,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  poet, 
"  that's  all  over  now."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  quoted  two  stanzas  from  a  pathetic  ballad 
by  Lady  Grizel  Bailie : — 

"  His  bonnet  stood  then  fu'  fair  on  his  brow, 
His  auld  ane  looked  better  than  mony  ane's  new  ; 
But  now  he  lets  't  wear  ony  way  it  will  hing, 
And  casts  himself  doure  upon  the  corn  bing. 

"  O  were  we  young  now  as  we  ance  hae  been, 
We  should  hae  been  galloping  down  on  yon  green, 
And  linking  it  owre  the  lily-white  lea— 
And  werena  my  heart  light  I  wad  die." 

The  light  heart  of  Burns  failed  him  at  last, 
— failed  him  because,  enfeebled  by  disease 
and  incapacitated  from  performing  his  excise 
duties,  his  salary,  which  had  never  exceeded 
seventy  pound  a  year,  was  reduced  to  half 
that  beggarly  sum;  because  he  was  so  dis- 
tressed for  money  that  he  was  obliged  to 
solicit  a  loan  of  a  one-pound  note  from  a 
friend;  failed  him,  poor  heart,  because  it  was 
broken !  He  took  to  his  bed  for  the  last  time 
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on  July  2ist,  1796,  and  two  days  later,  sur- 
rounded by  his  little  family,  he  passed  away 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Robert  Burns, — the 
hard,  struggling,  erring,  suffering,  manly 
life,  of  which  his  poetry  is  the  imperishable 
record.  He  was  what  his  birth,  his  tempera- 
ment, his  circumstances,  his  genius  made 
him.  He  owed  but  little  to  books,  and  the 
books  to  which  he  owed  anything  were  writ- 
ten in  his  mother  tongue.  His  English  read- 
ing, which  was  not  extensive,  harmed  him 
rather  than  helped  him.  No  English  author 
taught  or  could  teach  him  anything.  He  was 
not  English,  but  Scottish, — Scottish  in  his 
nature  and  genius,  Scottish  to  his  heart's 
core, — the  singer  of  the  Scottish  people,  their 
greatest  poet,  and  the  greatest  poet  of  his 
time. 
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